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LjIKE  many  employers,  you  might  like  to  liberalize  your  pension  plan  to 
provide  larger  retirement  incomes  for  your  employees.  But  you  hesitate  to 
increase  the  fixed  pension  obligation  you  have  already  assumed. 

A  sound  alternative  may  be  for  you  to  create  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or  a 
thrift  and  savings  plan,  in  addition  to  your  pension  plan. 

We  have  helped  many  companies  work  out  such  combination  plans — 
plans  that  combine  security  and  incentive.  Let  us  help  you  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  effective  retirement  program  for  your  company,  including  a 
cost  estimate.  Write  or  call  our  PENSION  TRUST  DIVISION. 
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Actual  side-by-side  comparison  proves  that 
Remington  Rand  visible  CYCLE  BILLING 


saves  over  28%  in  operator  time! 


Unit  operators  at  Gimhels  report  that  visible  Cycle-Matic  equipment 
promotes  speed  and  accuracy  in  all  jUing  and  reference  operatUms. 


We’d  like  to  send  you  a  booklet  telling  how  Gimbels, 
Philadelphia,  tested  Remington  Rand’s  visible  Cycle 
Billing  ...  in  an  intensive,  month-long  comparison 
with  the  best  of  vertical  filing  methods. 

Now,  more  than  a  year  after  the  installation, 
Gimbels  reports  that  the  gains  “exceed  the  28.1% 
savings  in  unit  operator  time  revealed  by  the  initial 
test.” 

The  Remington  Rand  Cycle-Matic  Desk  as  used 
at  Gimbels  is  designed  with  2  tiers  of  4  drawers  each, 
housing  a  total  of  4200  individual  account  record 
pockets.  Visible  margins  make  finding  quick  and 
easy  for  filing  of  media  and  for  credit  authorization. 
Pockets  provide  ample  space  for  holding  the  current 
month’s  sales  checks,  cash  payment  slips,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  credits. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  look  behind  the  scenes  in 
Gimbels’  huge  credit  department.  See  pictures, 
analyses,  flow-charts  .  .  .  the  complete  how  and  why 


Address. 
City _ 


-Zone. 


-State. 


of  this  efficient  visible  Cycle  Billing  operation.  Send 
the  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
describing  Cycle  Billing  at  Gimbels. 


Gentlemeu  : 


KoMagL 

I - 

I  Mana)(ement  Controls  Library,  Room  1941 
I  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10 
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A  Downtown  Area  Refuses  to  Die . 

Traffic,  slums,  smog  and  blight  painted  a  dim  luture  for 
downtown  Pittsburgh— department  stores  included.  Then 
the  concerted  efforts  of  business  men  and  government 
gave  the  town  a  rejuvenating  shot  in  the  arm. 

Nath€ut  J.  Gold . 

The  story  of  a  successful  business  man  who  is  also  a 

leader  in  planning  for  the  future  of  his  community  and  state. 

One  in  a  series  on  The  Vice  Presidents  of  NRDG,\. 


Simplified  Selling  Re-Appraised . 

What’s  good,  what’s  bad,  what’s  new?  A  conference  of 
experts  gives  the  self-selection  technique  a  going-over. 

For  Junior  Executives  —  Training  That  Takes . 


How  much  textbook  theory  and  how  much  selling-floor 
fact  should  an  executive  trainee  receive?  By  J.  F.  Gi  kmknts 

What’s  Wrong  With  iS.A.M.’s  Sales  Tax  Projxtsals? . 

.\t  what  level  of  distribution  should  excise  taxes,  if  any,  be  paid? 
controller  gives  the  retail  viewpoint.  By  E.  C.  Stephenson 

Market  W eek  and  the  Corset  Buyer . 


Stores  reports  to  management  on  buying  for  the  corset 
department,  with  the  emphasis  on  basic  stocks  and  a  new 
market  timetable. 
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May  I,  1953 


ON  April  30,  the  authority  for  price 
and  wage  controls  died.  The 
event  passed  without  any  notice  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  thousands  of  employees 
of  OPS  have  moved  out  of  their  offices 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  last  pages  of  the  second 
attempt  to  control  inflation  by  trying 
to  control  wages  and  prices  ended  as 


nomic  stability.  To  us  this  approach 
to  the  problem  of  inflation  is  like  giv¬ 
ing  aspirin  to  a  man  with  appendi¬ 
citis.  It  merely  deadens  pain  without 
touching  the  cause,  meanwhile  leav 
ing  the  malady  to  worsen.”  In  con¬ 
cluding  a  blistering  attack  upon  the 
legislation,  these  three  Senators  said. 
“With  a  majority  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  we  believe  this  Administration 
has  committed  itself  to  strike  from  the 
American  citizen  the  shackles  of  20 


We  hope  that  each  member  will 
take  the  time,  if  he  or  she  has  not 
already  done  so,  to  write  immediately 
asking  for  hearings  on  the  Broyhill 
Bill.  Even  though  your  Representa¬ 
tive  may  not  be  in  favor  of  the  bill,  he 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fairness 
of  the  request  that  the  bill  be  heard. 

Taft-Hartley.  Weeks  of  hearings  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  have  revealed  that  much 


pretty  much  of  a  failure.  All  of  the 
excited  warnings  made  by  OPS  officials 
tfiat  prices  would  rise  if  controls  were 
drop|K.*d  have  l)een  proven  to  be  false. 

The  death  of  price  controls,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  without  attempts  in  the 
Congress  to  either  continue  controls, 
impose  stand-bv  authority  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  controls  in  the  event  of 
some  unforeseen  emergency  or,  as  a 
last  resort,  grant  authority  to  the 
President  to  impose  controls  for  a 
peri(xl  of  90  days  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Homer 
Capehart,  held  extensive  hearings  on 
stand-by  controls  and  the  plan  for  a 
90-day  freeze.  Both  proposals  were 
made  by  Capehart.  Although  the  90- 
day  bill  (S.  1081)  was  approved  by  the 
committee  and  is  now  awaiting  floor 
action,  several  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  strongly  opposed  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  Senators  Goldwater,  Bricker  and 
Bennett  filed  a  minority  statement 
when  the  bill  cleared  the  committee. 
In  this  report  they  said,  “This  title 
would  direct  the  President  to  impose 
ceilings  on  prices,  wages  and  residen¬ 
tial  rents  whenever  he  finds  that  a 
grave  national  emergency  exists  and 
that  such  controls  are  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  and  eco¬ 


years  of  a  bureaucratically  dominated 
economy.  We  believe  in  the  vitality 
and  efficiency  of  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  are  anxious  to  pay  more 
than  lip  service  to  this  concept.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  when  even  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  Title  VIII  admit  direct 
controls  are  not  necessary,  we  are  in 
favor  of  affording  free  enterprise  an 
opportunity  to  function  unburdened 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  ever-present 
threats  of  Government  control.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  House  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  is  not 
taking  seriously  proposals  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  any  type  of  control  legisla¬ 
tion.  Controls  are  dead. 

Parcel  Post.  Although  no  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  at  this  writing 
on  H.  R.  2685,  the  Broyhill  Bill,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  repeal  of  Public  Law 
199,  the  pressure  for  hearings  has  been 
increasing.  NRDGA’s  activities  in 
this  field,  under  the  direction  of  Leon¬ 
ard  Mongeon,  have  been  progressing. 
More  members  are  writing  to  their 
Representatives  asking  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  be  given  a  hearing.  During  a 
recent  convention  in  Washington, 
some  75  appointments  were  made 
with  members  of  the  House  by 
NRDGA  members  to  discuss  this  im¬ 
portant  measure. 


of  the  expected  opposition  to  Taft- 
Hartley  has  not  developed.  Although 
the  labor  unions  have  been  aiming 
heavy  barrages  at  the  Act,  many  busi¬ 
ness  representatives  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  proper  administration 
would  solve  many  labor-management 
difficulties. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
possible  results  of  these  lengthy  hear¬ 
ings,  it  is  probable  that  any  major 
changes  in  the  Act  will  be  held  up  for 
action  next  year. 

Personnel.  One  of  the  major  problems 
of  the  new  administration  is  to  scale 
down  the  more  than  two  and  one-half 
million  people  on  the  federal  payroll. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
29,246  were  released  from  the  payroll. 
In  this  connection,  critical  eyes  are 
being  turned  toward  the  185,926  civil¬ 
ians  on  foreign  duty  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Washington  is  seeing  definite 
progress  being  made  in  removing  those 
from  the  payroll  whose  political  beliefs 
or  moral  backgrounds  make  them  un¬ 
fit  for  public  service. 

A  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  lower  taxes,  and  less  inter¬ 
ference  with  business  are  all  problems 
that  the  new  administration  is  facing 
and  app>ears  to  be  progressing  toward 
solving. 
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Here’s  the 

Cycle  Billing  System 


EASY-TO-OPERATE! 

So  simple  and  so  adaptable  that  a  few 
hours  of  training  turns  inexperienced  help  into 
efficient  cycle  billing  machine  ojserators. 


10-KEY  KEYBOARD! 

Compact  .  .  .  touch -operated  .  .  .  fast  .  .  . 
accurate.  No  tiring  head-swing  for  the  operator, 


MOST  AUTOMATIC! 


Figure  facts  appear  on  each  History  Ledger 
Card  like  magic.  Every  operation  is  automatic 
.  .  .  and  correct.  Machine  even  totals 
automatically  and  also  tells  how  much  is 
Past  Due  on  delinquent  accounts. 


EXCLUSIVE! 


The  Automatic  Inactive-Column  Skip  Feature 
provides  automatic  skipping  of  Ledger  Card 
columns  when  no  postings  are  made  in  the 
corresponding  columns  of  the  statement. 
Boosts  posting  speed  as  much  as  30%. 


CUTS  COSTS 


appreciably  .  .  .  while  improving  your  customer 
relations.  Customers  like  the  way  sales  slips  are 
returned  with  statements,  for  checking  purposes. 


No  other  machine  can  give  you  more  speed, 
more  simplicity,  more  economy  and 
more  automatic  operation  than 


Underwoodj 

Sundstrand 


Cycle  Billing  Leader  of  the  World 


Ten  Numeral  Keys 
with  Touch  Operation 
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The  Month  in 


The  Tally 

I^IN ANCIIAL  reports  of  lar^e  de- 
partinent  stores  and  chains  were 
exainiiictf  with  interest  last  month  for 
special  reasons  other  than  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  showed  record-hreakin;^ 
sales  and  improved  jn  olits.  One  reason 
was  that  the  lifting  of  the  excess  jnofits 
tax  may  he  only  two  months  off;  this 
aroused  speculation  about  the  effect 
on  the  next  hatch  of  profit  re)x>rts  and 
also  on  store  spending  plans.  Feder¬ 
ated  re|XM  tcd  that  S4,10(),()0()  of  its  net 
l)efore  taxes  was  subject  to  the  82  per 
cent  rate  in  1952;  the  May  Oompany 
paid  excess  profit  rates  on  .SI, 800,000; 
Sears  paid  SI 9  million  in  excess  profit 
taxes.  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  president  of 


Federated,  said;  “This  inecpiitahle, 
misnameci  tax  ...  is  self-defeating  in 
an  expanding  economy.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  intrcxluced  as  an  inflationary 
control  factor.  ...  Its  renewal  on  any 
basis  is  hurtful  to  the  capital  exjxtndi- 
tures  that  are  needed  for  continuing 
a  broadening  economy  with  reason¬ 
ably  full  employment.” 

.Another  jxiint  of  special  interest  in 
the  1952  financial  statements  is  wheth¬ 
er  they  give  evidence  that  the  expense 
ratio  is  being  improved  or  at  least  held 
in  check.  Allied  has  its  expense  rate 
down  to  28  per  cent  of  sales;  the  Caty 
■Stores  report  draw's  stockholder  atten¬ 
tion  to  “better  inventory  and  expense 
controls.”  In  the  Controllers’  Congress 
sample  of  188  department  stores  with 


volume  over  SI  million,  the  expense 
ratio,  as  reported  in  March,  was  32.7 
per  cent  for  1952,  slightly  low'er  than 
the  1951  figure. 

The  Future 

'‘I'HE  nervous  weighing  of  economic 
prospects  continued.  .Some  com¬ 
mentators  devoted  tfiemselves  to  study¬ 
ing  the  ejuestion  of  whether  peace  and 
pros|)crity  coidd  ever  go  together. 
Standard  Factors  C’orporation  made  a 
manufacturer  survey;  reported  that 
cessation  of  the  Korean  war  and  “some 
halt  in  war  production”  would  pro¬ 
duce  “the  most  amazing  surge  of  com- 
j)etitive  effort  and  new  products  we 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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First  Class  Towns — Second  Class  Citizens? 

Retail  traffic  men  who  attended  the  Traffic  Group's  annual  conference  in  Washington  last  month  (April  20-23)  visited  their 
senators  and  congressmen  to  enlist  support  for  the  Broyhill  bill,  H.  R.  2685,  which  would  rescind  discriminatory  regulations  on 
merchandise  moving  by  parcel  post  between  first  class  post  offices.  The  bill  is  in  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  with— as  of  May  I— no  public  hearings  scheduled.  Retailers  want  the  opportunity  to  present  the  facts  of  their  experience 
under  the  present  parcel  post  restrictions.  Speaking  at  last  month's  convention,  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  said; 


The  highly  discriminatory  Public  Law  199  which  re¬ 
duces  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel  post  w’hen  moving  only 
between  first  class  post  offices  has  cost  your  store  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  money  in  the  15  months  in  which  this 
law  has  been  in  effect. 

\Vhy  should  you  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  parcel  post 
service  in  the  same  manner  as  citizens  and  businesses  in 
rural  communities?  A’our  taxes  help  to  support  the  parcel 
{X)st  .service,  and  consequently  you  are  entitled  to  the  same 
fair  treatment  as  a  citizen  or  business  in  a  second,  third, 
or  fourth  class  {X)st  office  town. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  unfair  and  unreasoti- 
able  regulation?  We  have  information  [a  survey  in  which 
351  stores  j>articipated]  which  shows  that  this  size  and 
weight  regulation  has  injured  the  business  of  most  stores 
by  causing; 

1.  .A  loss  in  mail  order  sales— 51  per  cent  of  stores. 

2.  .An  increase  in  selling  expense— 80  per  cent  of  stores. 


3.  .An  increase  in  packing  expense— 87  |X!r  cent  of  stores. 

-f.  .An  increase  in  transportation  costs— 95  {ler  cent  of 
stores. 

5.  Loss  of  customer  goodw’ill  through  misunderstand- 
ings. 

(i.  C^ontroversies  between  store  and  manufacturer. 

7.  .An  unfair  advantage  of  one  store  over  another. 

8.  In  some  instances  a  change  in  markets. 

9.  The  elimination  of  some  lines  of  merchandise. 

10.  .A  greater  harm  to  smaller  stores  than  larger  stores. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Government,  it  has  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  taxes,  an  increase  in  the  parcel  post  deficit,  and 
an  increase  in  expense  through  necessity  of  policing  the 
new  regulation. 

F'rom  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  packing  and  shipping  expense  and  increased  trans- 
jjortation  costs. 
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THE  CUSTOMER  WHO  sells  lierself 


on  u  ^arnieiit  often  does 
so  because  she  has  had  quick  access  to  a  fast-color  tajf. 

For  as  sure  as  an  attractive  color  can  spark  a  sale  ...  an 
attractive  fast  color  can  CLIM'.H  it !  That’s  why  customers 
l(H)k  for  the  facts  about  color  performance  in  suds  and  sun. 

In  l(M)king  for  facts,  they’re  limklng  for  T.\CS!  You  can 
cash  in  on  the  proven  impact  of  the  fast-color  tag  by  asking 
your  resource  to  prepare  one  for  every  color-fast  garment 
he  sells  y«)u.  Fast  color — well  tagged — means  a  fast  sales 
storv  and  a  fast  sales  lxK)st! 


Du  Pont  Textile  Service  Section,  40  Worth  Street. 
New  York  13,  N.  Y.  COrtlandt  7-3966. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS  ,  Executive  Vice  Presideit,  NRD6A 


THE  RETAILER’S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  GOVERNMENT 


OOME  very  pointed  remarks  that  merchants 
^  throughout  the  nation  will  find  worth  think¬ 
ing  about  were  voiced  by  the  Honorable  Bairy 
Cioklwater,  S.  Senator  from  Arizona,  when  he 
made  the  feature  atldress  at  the  32nd  annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  NRlXiA’s  Traffic  Croup  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  April  21.  A  freshman  senator  with  a  retail 
background,  he  is  president  of  (ioldwater’s  fine 
store  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  I'his  is  what  he  stressed: 

“With  what  degree  of  reason  can  a  business 
man  tleny  to  his  government  those  ambitions— 
the  honesty— the  energy— the  devotion  to  piir|M)se 
-which  have  matle  him  successful?  Why  must  the 
attitude  of  ‘Let  Cieorge  Do  It’  prevail  when  the 
(piestion  comes  to  the  retailer  concerning  pnblic 
service?  rraditionally  and  historically,  it  has 
been  the  retailer  to  whom  the  public  has  ItMjked 
for  the  inspirations  which  have  built  our  scho(»ls, 
our  hospitals,  our  charitable  institutions.  Our 
stores  on  the  frontier  were  the  town  halls,  the 
post  offices,  the  public  forums.  From  their 
ancient  doors  come  the  men  who  led— who  fmilt 
—who  gave  by  their  adherence  to  our  itleals  the 
examples  that  broke  the  wilderness  aiul  created 
therefrom  the  land  we  live  in.  .\nd  today,  as  in 
the  tlays  that  have  gone,  there  is  a  loud  cry  for 
your  abilities. 

A  Duty  to  Speak.  “  I'hat  which  is  ftad  that  has 
crept  into  our  government  crept  there  t)ecause 
the  walls  of  our  vigilance  were  weakened  by  in- 
difference- by  the  idea  that  ‘.\11  Is  Well.’  It  has 
l)een  said  that  ‘The  greatest  strength  of  those 
dedicated  to  evil  lies  in  the  indifference  of  those 
detlicated  to  good.  While  the  good  |jeople  have 
been  taking  care  of  themselves,  the  wrongdoers 
have  been  taking  care  of  everyone  else.’  We  can 
say  just  as  truthfully  that  bad  politicians  are 
elected  by  the  good  citizens  who  don’t  vote. 

“So— what  can  YOU  do?  Start  now  to  see  that 
in  your  next  municipal  or  state  or  national  elec¬ 
tion  the  dismal  record  of  voter  apathy  is  changed. 


Start  with  yourself,  l)y  registering.  Your  party  is 
not  important,  because  the  majority  of  America 
has  usually  been  right— l>ut,  register  yourself,  and 
encourage  your  friends  and  employees  to  do 
likewise. 

“(iovernment  at  any  level— the  scIkk)!  board— 
the  municipal— the  county-the  state— or  the  na¬ 
tional— is  otily  as  good  and  as  strong  as  the  men 
who  participate  in  it.  Remember  .  .  .  ours  is  a 
republic.  In  a  repitblic,  the  men  and  women  in 
government  are  chosen  by  the  jjeople  to  represent 
them.  What  will  their  available  choices  be  when 
the  polls  are  next  openetl?  Will  there  be  the  con¬ 
trolled  political  hack,  or  the  man  whose  first  in¬ 
terest  is  dictated  by  his  adherence  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals— the  professional  man— the  laborer— 
the  l)usiness  man? 

A  Duty  to  Serve.  “It  might  lie  you.  If  you  want 
this  government  to  be  what  it  has  always  been, 
then  maybe  you,  the  retailer,  had  fietter  join  your 
earnest  and  sincere  brethren  from  the  professions 
and  labor  in  the  concrete  expression  of  your 
faith  in  our  ideals  by  l)etoming  a  candidate. 
candidate  for  a  party  post,  such  as  precinct  com¬ 
mitteeman,  or  others  which  are  available.  A 
candidate  for  an  office.  Both  mean  devoting  a 
part  of  your  lives  away  from  your  chosen  pur¬ 
suits— even  away  from  home.  But  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  men  who  are  in  Heaven 
because  their  faith  in  what  is  ours  meant  more  to 
them  than  their  homes  or  their  businesses. 

“Your  responsibilities  to  your  government  and 
to  the  people  of  this  nation  .  .  .  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  simple  question— Are  you  for  it?  If  you 
are  for  it,  and  I  know  you  are,  then  you  must 
accept  this  final  and  all-encompassing  challenge, 
and  diligently  apply  yourself  to  meeting  it.  Your 
responsibility  is  to  live  these  ideals  that  have 
been  set  down  by  .  .  .  the  founders  of  this  govern¬ 
ment.  Live  them  and  preach  them  to  the  end. 

“Are  you  for  it?  Then,  do  something  about  it!’’ 
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WHAT  FAR-SIGHTED  PLANNING  AND 
NEWLY  INSTALLED  DTIS  ESCALATDRS 
HAVE  ACCDMPLISHED . 


^^1949  ^ 

'BRESEE'S  ha«  start«d  a  fund 
out  of  profits  to  oquip 
tho  storo  with  oscolotors."^ 
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*  "The  Biggest  Small-town  Store 
in  America.  In  a  city  of  13,000 
inhabitants,  it  does  an  annual 
business  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
-  a  fat  figure  for  a  place  four 
times  that  size." 
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■SCAEiWORS 

increase  store-wide  sales 


BRESEE'S  SUCCESS  shows  that  mercharKlise  that  can 
be  seen  can  be  soldi 
What  about  your  store? 

As  at  Bresee's,  Otis  is  ready  to  help  you  and  your  con¬ 
sultants.  Layout  studies  and  pictorial  reference  data  are 
available  without  obligation.  Any  of  Otis'  266  offices 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  details.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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A  DOWNTOJVN  AREA 
REFUSES  TO  DIE 
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For  retailers,  the  Pittsburgh  story  came  to  its 
climax  when  Kaufmann‘s  began  to  push  out  with 
new  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  area. 
Here  is  a  review  of  the  way  Pittsburgh  business 
men  and  civic  planners  tackled  their  downtown 
problem :  nothing  w  as  simple,  but  the  job  was  done. 


rpRAFFIC— long  grinding,  twisting 
snarls  of  it— is  slowly  strangling 
downtown  business  centers  in  cities 
across  the  nation.  It  is  at  the  core  of 
a  crucial  problem  facing  long-estab¬ 
lished  urban  developments  today: 
PropertN  values  are  vanishing  as  down¬ 
town  areas  stagnate  and  wither  from 
blocked  circulation. 

Retailers  are  among  the  hrst  to 
suffer  from  traffic  congestion  and  have 
a  great  stake  in  finding  a  solution  for 
it.  The  more  slowly  the  traffic  moves 
in  anti  around  downtown  centers  to¬ 
day,  the  faster  the  shopper  takes  to  the 
suburbs,  attracted  primarily  by  vistas 
of  wide  open  parking  fields  and  fast 
roads.  Other  businesses  suffer  as  well. 
.\s  downtown  becomes  more  congest¬ 
ed,  trucking  costs  skyrcnket  and  manu- 
iacturers  and  wholesalers  must  either 
meet  them  or  move.  Transit  compa¬ 
nies  cannot  operate  efficiently  and  lose 
customers  and  money.  Realtors  take 
losses  and  city  governments  must  low¬ 
er  their  assessments.  I'o  compound 
the  whole  illness,  investment  capital 
is  discouraged  and  tends  to  move  away 
from  the  disintegrating  area,  devital¬ 
izing  it  even  further. 

Patchwork.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  urban  traffic  problem  has 
become  increasingly  worse  all  over  the 


country.  .Many  cities,  faced  with  the 
need  of  finding  immediate  remedies, 
have  been  unable  to  map  out  one  big 
comprehensive  program.  In  other  lo¬ 
calities,  government  bcxiies  have  been 
unwilling  or  unable  to  take  action,  so 
that  private  sources  provided  their 
own  solutions.  .Many  department 
Stores  have  built  parking  facilities  on 
their  own.  Others  have  turned  their 
funds  exclusively  to  suburban  expan¬ 
sion.  Merchants’  asscKiations  have 
campaigned  for  parking  meters  and 
operate  parking  lots. 

Patchwork  remedies,  made  here  and 
there  to  ease  localized  pains,  have 
been  the  rule;  in  nine  out  of  ten  com¬ 
munities.  the  tough  roots  of  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  remain,  becoming  more  malig¬ 
nant  each  year. 

Pittsburgh's  Integrated  Program.  In 

outstanding  contrast  to  the  “patch- 
work”  methtxl  of  solving  urban  con¬ 
gestion  and  its  attendant  problems  is 
Pittsburgh.  Beginning  early  in  the 
post-war  period,  that  city  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  environs  embarked  upon  a 
fabulous  program  of  rehabilitation. 
Through  broad,  long-range  planning. 
Pittsburgh  is  being  transformed  from 
a  choked  and  stagnant  urban  mass 
into  a  vital,  modern  community. 

A  mass  of  literature  tells  the  story. 


The  Industrial  Development  Council 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  issued  a  project-by-project  re¬ 
port  on  the  progress  of  the  city’s  re¬ 
building  program.  “Pittsburgh:  Chal¬ 
lenge  and  Response”  is  the  title  of  a 
repcirt  published  by  the  .Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Develop¬ 
ment,  outlining  the  manifold  symp¬ 
toms  of  Pittsburgh’s  urban  illness  and 
describing  the  remedies  that  have 
Ireen  applied  under  the  Conference’s 
integrated  approach.  Architects,  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  municipal  planners  have 
followed  step  by  step,  in  magazine  and 
newspaper  reports,  the  story  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  efforts  to  help  itself  out  of  a 
predicament  that  is  also  facing  other 
cities. 

Kaufmann's  Expansion.  For  retailers, 
the  dramatic  proof  that  downtown 
investments  are  not  irretrievably 
doomed  by  congestion  may  be  found 
in  the  building  program  of  Kauf- 
mann’s  Department  Store.  Long  a 
fixture  in  the  busiest  part  of  the 
Triangle,  the  store  demonstrated  its 
faith  in  downtown  Pittsburgh’s  future 
when  it  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
plan  of  expansion  last  year.  A  19-story 
building  adjoining  Kaufmann’s  main 
structure  was  purchased  at  that  time 
for  use  as  a  service  annex.  Forward 
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stock,  offices,  operating  and  service  de¬ 
partments,  and  off-street  shipping  and 
receiving  platforms  are  lotated  here, 
providing  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
selling  space  for  the  main  store. 

In  keeping  with  the  new  look  of 
Pittsburgh’s  skyline,  Kaufmann's  also 
planned  a  modern  building  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  selling  which  will  adjoin  its 
main  store  and  service  annex.  Follow¬ 
ing  demolition  of  the  old  Carnegie 
Building  next  door,  work  is  now  un¬ 
der  w’ay  on  the  ten-story,  $5  million 
extension.  It  will  be  windowless  with 
a  solid  marble  front.  Connections  be¬ 
tween  main  store  selling  floors  and 
those  in  the  new  building  will  be 
made,  |}ermitting  customers  to  shop 
from  one  building  to  the  other  with¬ 
out  noticing  the  difference.  The  in¬ 
creased  selling  space— 208,000  square 
feet  of  it— will  also  include  three  base¬ 
ment  floors. 

F'or  retailers,  this  is  the  climax  of 
the  Pittsburgh  story. 

An  Enormous  Problem.  .Anyone  driv¬ 
ing  through  Pittsburgh  five  years  ago, 
after  260  effortless  miles  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Turnpike,  gained  graphic, 
first-hand  information  on  the  enormi¬ 
ty  of  that  city’s  traffic  problem. 

Funneling  to  a  triangle  between  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  as  they 
join  to  form  the  Ohio  River,  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  downtown  center  presented 
a  cluttered  obstacle  course  of  narrow 
streets,  decaying  buildings  and  bottle¬ 
neck  bridges.  Traffic  in  the  Golden 
'Friangle  was  not  a  terror  for  through 
motorists  only:  driving  to  work  or 
shop  in  the  area  was  also  exasperating 
and  practically  jxjintless  for  the  2,200,- 
000  j)eople  in  the  city  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  The  total  number  of  curb 
parking  spaces  in  the  Triangle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  estimate,  was  an  in¬ 
adequate  845! 

Blight,  Smoke  and  Traffic.  Lack  of 
parking  facilities  was  but  one  facet  of 
Pittsburgh’s  problem.  The  city’s 
downtown  area  was  rapidly  deterior¬ 
ating  from  other  causes  as  well.  At 
the  apex  of  the  Triangle,  on  the  site 
of  historic  Fort  Pitt,  a  clutter  of  old 
warehouses  and  railroad  tracks  blight¬ 
ed  the  valuable  area.  Smoke  from 
Pittsburgh’s  great  industrial  plants 
and  railroads  covered  the  city  with  an 


all-day  smog.  Vital  crosstown  traffic 
was  snarled  and  slums  were  every¬ 
where.  It  was  no  wonder  that  U.  S. 
Steel,  VVestinghouse,  [ones  &  Laughlin 
and  other  mainstays  of  Pittsburgh’s 
business  community  were  ready  to 
look  elsewhere  for  expansion  of  plant 
and  office  facilities. 

Pessimism  reigned;  during  the 
thriving  war  years  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  Pittsburgh’s  physi¬ 
cal  capacity  was  worn  thin  and  would 
need  drastic  changes  to  accommotlate 
the  demands  of  post-war  industrial 
expansion.  The  fact  was  recognized 
by  different  groups  from  industry, 
l)usiness  and  government,  but  they 
could  accomplish  little  indejjendently. 
The  problem  was  too  diverse— with 
one  cause  of  trouble  running  into  an¬ 
other— to  be  cut  up  and  digested  in 
small  pieces. 

Wanted:  Coordination.  In  order  to 
make  more  parking  space  available, 
buildings  sometimes  had  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  make  way  for  garages.  This 
required  powers  of  condemnation. 
The  same  problem  faced  highway 
builders  and  street  wideners.  Before 
capital  could  be  attracted  to  new 
building  in  the  downtown  area,  land 
had  to  be  found  and  prospective  in¬ 
vestors  had  to  be  reassured  that  blight¬ 
ed  areas  would  be  cleared  and  smoke 
woidd  be  controlled.  No  project  could 
get  beyond  the  planning  stage  without 
cooperation  from  other  projects  and 
from  government. 

The  much-needed  catalyst  was 
found  when  the  .Allegheny  C!onference 
On  Community  Development  was 
formed  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
is  a  citizen’s  group  whose  job,  in  the 
words  of  the  report  it  pid)lishecl,  is  to 
“approach  a  region’s  problems  through 
the  exjjert  agencies  at  work— the  state, 
city  and  county  governments,  the 
Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Pennsylvania  Economy 
League,  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies,  and  the  Civic  Club.  Where 
no  qualified  agency  exists,  the  Con¬ 
ference  deals  directly  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  met  .  .  .  (it)  does  not  im¬ 
pose  ...  it  unites!’’ 

Personnel.  Many  famous  names  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Pittsburgh’s  industrial 


wealth  can  be  found  on  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  including  Richard  K.  Mellon, 
head  of  the  .Mellon  interests:  Robert 
C.  Downie,  People’s  First  National 
Bank  president;  Edgar  j.  Kaufinann 
of  Kaufmann’s  Department  store; 
Benjamin  Fairless  of  I!.  S.  Steel; 
.Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence,  and  II.  |. 
Heinz  II.  Wallace  Richards,  a  foiiner 
assistant  in  the  New  Deal,  serves  as 
secretary  of  the  Conference.  The  un¬ 
usual  coalition  of  political  and  busi¬ 
ness  factions  to  be  found  serving  to¬ 
gether  on  the  .Allegheny  Conference 
can  be  simply  explained  in  the  words 
of  Chairman  Edward  R.  W^eicllein: 
“Party  differences  have  been  sub¬ 
merged  in  community  betterment.’’ 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ccjn- 
ference  and  its  coo[>erating  agencies, 
a  comprehensive  program  was  worked 
out  and  brought  before  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  in  1947.  This  so-called  “Pitts¬ 
burgh  Package’’  contained  vitally- 
needed  enabling  legislation  to  allow 
Pittsburgh  and  .Allegheny  C!ounty  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  rehabilitating 
the  area.  With  bi-partisan  support  all 
the  way  through,  the  bills  were  passed. 
Here  are  some  of  the  residts; 

A  Legislative  Package.  Railroads 
were  brought  uticler  county  regulation 
to  assure  smoke  control;  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Redevelopment  .Authority  was 
organized  to  promote  the  rebuilding 
of  blighted  areas;  the  county  was 
given  permission  to  create  a  Transit 
and  I  raffic  Commission  to  study  mass 
transportation;  the  city  was  allowed 
to  establish  a  Public  Parking  .Authori¬ 
ty  tcj  build  and  maintain  parking  fa¬ 
cilities;  the  way  was  cleared  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Penn-Lincoln  Park¬ 
way;  insurance  companies  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  invest  in  real  estate  and 
housing;  Pittsburgh  and  its  suburbs 
were  allowed  to  raise  money  through 
taxes  other  than  real  estate. 

Gears  Begin  to  Mesh.  With  so  many 
legislative  green  lights,  Pittsburgh’s 
rehabilitation  finally  got  under  way. 
The  gears  of  the  giant  undertaking 
began  to  mesh  as  different  groups, 
under  the  prcxiding  of  the  .Allegheny 
Conference,  put  their  plans  to  work. 

The  Public  Parking  .Authority,  first 
such  independent  agency  in  the  coun- 
(Contitmed  on  page  50) 
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^iTHERE  does  one  find  the  depart- 
”  ment  store  at  its  best?  One  good 
answer  is:  in  a  community  where  local 
pride  runs  high,  where  business  and 
the  public  are  working  consciously 
and  with  equal  enthusiasm  towards  a 
common  goal.  Such  a  place  is  the  state 
of  Nebraska,  and  its  capital  city  of 
Lincoln.  Here,  among  the  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  have  their  eyes  fixed  on 
an  expanding  future  for  their  state, 
one  of  the  leaders  is  Nathan  J.  Gold, 
president  of  Gold  &  Company,  and  a 
recently  elected  vice  president  of  the 
NRDGA. 

He  is  also  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Resources  Foundation,  a  group  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  creation  of  an  increasingly 
diversified  economy  for  the 
state.  In  recent  years  the 
Foundation’s  efforts  have  had 
success:  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  have 
seen  the  advantages  of  estab¬ 
lishing  operations  in  the 
small  towns  that  tiot  Nebras¬ 
ka’s  fertile  rolling  prairies. 

The  current  program  to 
bring  industry  to  Nebraska 
is  the  latest  step  in  a  long, 
well-planned  and  successful 
effort  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
a  one-sided  economy.  Much 
of  this  work  has  centered  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  chemurgic  research  is 
continuously  at  the  job  of 
adapting  agricultural  byprotlucts  to 
industrial  use. 

Gold,  an  alumnus  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
chemurgy,  and  a  financial  contributor 
to  the  research.  This,  however,  is  but 
one  aspect  of  his  interest  in  University 
activities.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
young  people,  in  their  welfare  and  in 
everything  that  cultivates  their  self- 
reliance.  Characteristically,  when  he 
decided  to  present  annual  scholarship 
awards  to  University  students  (the 
William  Gold  Keys)  he  specified  that 
they  were  to  go  to  freshmen,  as  a  way 
of  encouraging  them  to  get  good  study 
habits  established  early. 

Nathan  Gold  says  of  the  store  he 


heads  that  it  is  “married  to  the  com¬ 
munity.’’  Gold’s  has  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Lincoln  for  51  years.  When 
William  Gold  opened  his  tiny  piece 
goods  store  in  1902,  Nebraska  as  a 
state  was  only  35  years  old.  In  the 
half  century  since  then,  Lincoln,  a 
carefully  planned  capital  city  from  the 
beginning,  has  grown  and  mellowed; 
its  beautiful  Capitol,  wide,  tree-shad¬ 
ed  streets,  its  colleges  and  the  spread¬ 
ing  University  at  the  city’s  center  are 
a  focus  of  state  pride  and  accomplish¬ 
ment.  In  this  atmosphere.  Gold’s  has 
grown  into  a  complete  department 
store,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  one. 
On  the  location  it  has  occupied  since 
1924,  it  has  been  enlarged  by  succes¬ 


sive  additions  until  it  now  occupies 
three-quarters  of  a  block.  Nathan 
Gold,  who  joined  his  father  in  the 
business  in  1913,  has  been  the  store’s 
president  since  1921.  The  store  has  a 
tradition  of  progressive  merchandising 
and  management,  and  of  productive 
cooperation  in  state  and  national  re¬ 
tail  projects.  More  unusual  are  some 
of  its  individual  traditions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  store  opening  each  morning 
customers  and  employees  join  in  a 
moment  of  silent  prayer.  This  custom 
dates  back  to  the  first  World  War. 

Over  a  thousand  people  work  for 
Gold’s.  Many  of  them  are  stock-own¬ 
ers,  for  when  Gold  talks  of  his  store  as 
a  community  institution,  he  is  not 


merely  describing  a  public  relations 
program.  He  has  had  an  employee 
profit-sharing  plan  in  operation  since 
1941.  Still  another  policy  that  welds 
management,  employee  and  commu¬ 
nity  interests  together  is  promotion 
from  within,  a  practice  that  is  carried 
to  its  practical  limits.  Sometimes  the 
limits  may  even  seem  to  be  stretched  a 
bit,  but  the  results.  Gold  believes,  are 
never  bad— these  employees,  he  says, 
make  “no  mistakes  of  the  heart.”  And 
their  loyalty  to  the  store  may  well  be 
its  largest  asset. 

Another  facet  of  Gold’s  good  com¬ 
munity  relations  is  its  work  with  the  ! 
state’s  4-H  Clubs.  Every  year  for  19  j 
years  the  store  has  given  a  Labor  Day 
ban({uet  for  as  many  as  1500 
club  members  and  leaders, 
and  for  several  years  has 
helped  finance  trips  to  Eur¬ 
ope  for  4-H  boys  and  girls 
under  the  Farm  Youth  Ex¬ 
change  program.  Another  ac¬ 
tivity,  now  a  22-year  old  tra¬ 
dition,  is  the  annual  Knight¬ 
hood  of  Youth  banquet  at 
which  Gold’s  plays  host  to 
the  top  students  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  county,  and 
their  parents  and  teachers. 

Nathan  Gold,  like  so  many 
retailers,  is  at  home  in  many 
places  in  the  world.  Last 
month,  just  before  he  left 
New  York  on  a  vacation  trip 
to  Europe,  a  passing  question  brought 
from  him  a  vivid  description  of  Copen- 
hagen-its  magnificent  library,  the 
Royal  Theatre,  the  Tivoli  gardens. 

But  nothing  matches  his  enthusiasm 
for  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  his  sense  ^ 
of  community  responsibility.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  city’s  Planning  Cora-  t 
mission,  honorary  president  of  the  | 
Urban  League,  a  former  officer  of  the  I 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  His  ’ 
son,  William  Gold  II,  also  a  graduate  ^ 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  now  } 
an  executive  of  the  store.  With  him, 
the  third  generation  of  Golds  takes  its  ■ 
distinctive  and  highly  personal  place  j 
in  the  Lincoln  community  and  the  « 
state  of  Nebraska.  I 
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Exploring  some  common  mistakes  and  misapprehensions 
about  simplified  selling,  a  day-long  conference  in 
New  York  produced  several  sound  suggestions  for 
making  retail  selling  quicker  and  easier — 
without  forgetting  the  importance  of  the  salesperson. 


Simplified  Selling  Re-Appraised 


A  DAY-LONG  session  on  self-selec¬ 
tion,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion 
and  Store  Management  divisions  of 
NRDGA,  brought  into  focus  many  of 
the  problems  connected  with  speeding 
up  the  sale:  it  also  brought  out,  forci¬ 
bly  and  clearly,  the  undiminished  im¬ 
portance  of  the  retail  salesperson.  This 
was  the  meeting  held  at  the  Governor 
Clinton  Hotel  in  New  York  on  April 
7,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Charles  Rems,  president  of  the  Econo¬ 
metric  Institute.  Dr.  Roos  served  as 
mtxlerator  for  a  panel  of  ten  experts, 
each  of  whom  represented  a  distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  retailing,  to 
store  design,  or  to  package  and  fixture 
improvement. 

Strongest  spokesmen  for  the  sales- 
fterson  were  j.  C.  Penney,  founder  of 
the  vast  retail  organization  that  bears 
his  name,  and  William  Pilat,  president 
of  Russell  W.  Allen  Cmmpany,  the  re¬ 
search  organization  whose  investiga¬ 
tions  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  many  effective  new 
self-selection  fixtures. 

Packages  or  People?  “Packages  can 
never  take  the  place  of  people,  of  good 
personal  selling,”  Penney  declared. 
“The  human  voice,  the  friendly  smile, 
the  surge  of  enthusiasm,  the  personal 
interest  in  the  customer  and  her  needs 
—these  qualities  reach  out  to  people 
and  inffuence  them  to  buy.” 

The  Penney  organization,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  keenly  interested  in  every 


advance  in  packaging,  in  display,  in 
fixturing.  “Like  everyone  else,  we 
want  to  sp>eed  up  the  selling  operation 
and  do  everything  we  can  to  serve  the 
customer  better.  That  is  our  aim— not 
only  to  save  the  time  of  our  selling 


J.  C.  PENNEY 


associates  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  a  better  and  faster  job,  but 
to  give  the  customer  better  service  and 
more  information.” 

Good  personal  selling,  Penney  insist¬ 
ed,  is  the  cornerstone  of  success  for  a 
retail  business.  He  applauded  the  pro¬ 
gram  laid  down  by  John  C.  Williams, 
president  of  Bamberger’s,  for  improv¬ 
ing  selling  at  that  store,  and  called 
attention  particularly  to  one  of  Wil¬ 
liams’  expressed  aims:  more  intelli¬ 
gent  utilization  of  the  talents  of  senior 
salespeople.  Senior  salespeople,  ex¬ 
plained  the  man  who  has  built  the 
world’s  largest  department  store  chain, 
“come  from  long,  hard  training  and 


effort  on  somebody’s  part— some  other 
senior  salespeople  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  once  beginners  and  had  to  be 
trained.” 

“This,”  he  continued,  “is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  retail  organization,  building 
its  people  from  the  ground  up,  pro¬ 
moting  them  from  beginners,  to  ju¬ 
nior  salespeople,  to  senior  salespeople, 
and  finally  to  executives.  How  are 
you  going  to  get  executives  to  run  a 
business  unless  they  have  been  so 
trained?  ...  If  all  retail  business  were 
finally  put  on  a  mechanical  basis¬ 
granting  that  it  could  be  done— such 
skills  and  experience  just  wouldn’t  be 
available  in  the  market.” 

The  most  important  factor  in  the 
Penney  business,  explained  its  found¬ 
er,  is  people-the  people  who  man  its 
stores,  offices,  and  warehouses,  and 
who  are  developed  through  promo¬ 
tion  from  within.  “We  are  ready  to 
welcome  any  modern  advance  that 
saves  time  and  increases  prcxluction. 
But  I  feel  there  are  real  dangers  in 
relying  too  heavily  on  self-selection. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  reach  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  to  win  her,  to  bind  her  to  your 
store,  than  by  the  offices  of  the  gra¬ 
cious,  interested  and  helpful  sales¬ 
person.  By  all  means,  give  her  all  the 
help  she  can  use— but  don’t  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  eliminate  her  entirely!” 

Kill  Or  Cure.  Comparing  self-selec¬ 
tion  techniejues  to  new  wonder  drugs, 
William  Pilat  warned  that  “the  ma¬ 
jority  of  prcxlucts  carried  in  thousands 
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drugs, 
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Before  this  audience  of  nearly 
300  at  New  York's  Governor 
Clinton  Hotel,  ten  speakers  anal¬ 
yzed  problems  of  simplified  sell¬ 
ing,  from  store  design  to  retrain¬ 
ing  of  salespeople,  at  a  day-long 
meeting  held  April  7. 


of  big  and  small  department  and  spe-  seining  such  merchandise,  the  sales-  Questions  For  Management.  To  help 

cialty  stores  have  not  iound  this  age-  jrerson  plays  the  major  role.”  stores  clarity  their  ideas  about  self- 

old  prescription  of  self-selection  a  cure  Self-selection  has  great  limitations  selection,  Howard  Cowee,  vice-presi- 

for  sales  or  profit  ailments.  In  fact,  as  well  as  a  great  future,  Pilat  insisted.  dent  of  W.  L.  Stensgaard  8c  Associates, 

if  the  dose  is  too  great,  they  get  sicker  But,  he  said,  “there  are  happily  many  ran  down  a  list  of  “yes”  and  “no” 

than  ever.”  Good  display  assists,  he  cases  of  assortment  self-selection  that  points  for  management  to  consider, 

agreed,  but  “wood,  metal,  glass,  paper,  are  thoroughly  sound  because  they  in-  “If  you  are  satisfied  with  a  two  per 

ink  and  art  work  cannot  talk  to  cus-  crease  total  profit  rather  than  decrease  cent  net  profit,  say  ‘No’  to  simplified 

toiners  or  perform  any  of  the  basic  it.  The  most  successful  of  these  are  selling,”  he  suggested.  He  also  recom- 

personal  services  essential  to  the  pro-  far  from  self-sufficient.  I'hey  still  mended  a  negative  answer  for  stores 

fitalrle  sale  of  furniture,  bedding,  dra-  need  sales  or  service  people  to  keep  not  willing  to  invest  time  and  money 

peries,  floor  coverings,  women’s  coats,  them  properly  and  to  build  bigger  in  the  problem.  “Maybe  five  retailers 

suits,  ill  esses,  men’s  and  boys’  wear—  sales  and  repeat  customers  by  the  old-  in  the  country  have  .SlOO  a  month  for 

and  literally  thousands  of  other  fashioned,  but  very  effective,  method  research  in  this  field,”  he  declared, 

items.”  of  knowing  the  stock,  suggesting  ad-  “Most  have  no  provision  of  any  kind 

When  a  department  store,  in  which  ditional  items,  answering  questions,  for  research.”  Manufacturers  do  in- 

service  has  been  traditional,  finds  that  and  generally  being  helpful.”  vest  the  money,  however,  and  thus 

“none  of  its  salespeople  toil  or  spin,  A  question  from  the  audience  as  to  they  come  up  with  fixtures  designed 

show  any  interest  in  customers  or  whether  or  not  self-selection  would  for  their  individual  lines,  but  not  al- 

goods,  or  try  to  sell  better  grade  items  reduce  the  number  of  sales  clerks  re-  ways  in  line  with  department  store 

or  related  items,”  the  store  can  go  ail  quired  to  service  a  department  or  ideas. 

out  for  self-selection,  Pilat  suggested,  classification  brought  from  Pilat  the  A  negative  answer  should  be  given 

“in  the  belief  that  you  can’t  be  any  reminder  that  sometimes  self-selection  also,  Cow’ee  said,  by  stores  not  willing 

worse  off,”  or  it  can  question  whether  is  introduced  only  after  the  number  to  experiment  and  revise,  not  ready 

management  itself  is  actually  respon-  of  salespeople  has  already  been  “so  to  be  patient,  not  ready  to  do  a  care- 

sibfe  for  the  conditions  it  deplores.  reduced  that  there’s  no  coverage  any-  ful  job  of  identification,  signing,  and 

way  and  even  a  self-selection  fixture  price  marking.  Also  by  stores  obsessed 

A  Product  Problem.  Self-selection  is  can’t  go  any  further.”  A  question  on  with  present  methods  and  systems;  by 

a  product  problem  rather  than  a  store-  customer  reaction  to  self-selection  led  those  who  think  more  of  the  sales- 

wide  one,  Pilat  explained.  “The  more  Pilat  to  remind  his  audience  again  person’s  than  of  the  customer’s  con- 

staple  the  product  and  the  lower  its  that  no  general  answer  could  apply  to  venience;  by  those  who  worry  unduly 

price,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  some  all  products  or  all  forms  of  self-selec-  about  pilferage. 

form  of  self-selection  can  be  devel-  tion.  “There  are  some  excellent  forms  Those  who  should  give  a  cheerful 

oped.  .  .  .  But  let’s  not  kid  ourselves  of  self-selection  which  customers  love  “yes”  on  simplified  selling.  Cowee 

that  we  are  going  to  ‘robot  sell’  fur  and  enjoy  because  they  save  time  and  holds,  are  those  who  give  thought  to 

coats,  dresses,  suits,  shoes,  men’s  and  annoyance  and  actually  help  make  the  the  method  of  merchandise  exposure 

boys’  clothing,  mattresses,  pianos,  purchase  pleasantly  and  comfortably.  they  will  use;  who  have  adequate 

sofas,  etc.  Let’s  just  assume  that  while  There  are  other  forms  which  have  depth  of  inventory;  who  provide 

display  assists  are  welcomed  in  repre-  laid  an  egg.”  proper  signs;  who  consider  if  a  pack- 
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age  will  be  helpful  or  harmful  to  the 
merchandise;  who  devote  time  and 
thought  to  sales  training.  (“Teach 
them  to  plug  the  holes  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  taken  away  the  best  sell¬ 
ers.”)  The  store  should  also  be  will¬ 
ing  to  rewrite  its  basic  stock  and  re¬ 
order  plans,  as  self-selection  changes 
them,  and  it  must  also  provide  pro¬ 
motional  areas  within  the  counter 
length  or  over-all  department. 

The  Self-Selection  Floor.  Getting 
down  to  the  actual  retail  preparations 
for  self-selection,  Peter  Copeland,  of 
Copeland,  Novak  &  Associates,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  design  of  a  self-selection 
floor.  He  deplored  rigid  gridiron  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  urged  avoidance  of 
monotony,  clear  identification  of  de¬ 
partments,  simpler  shopping  within 
the  department  (as  by  the  use  of 
diagonals  and  perimeter  walls  related 
to  traffic  flow),  departments  that  are 
easier  to  control  by  salespeople  and 
buyer,  and  layouts  that  make  it  easier 
to  incorporate  both  focal  and  depart¬ 
mental  displays  into  the  plan.  He 
urged  stores  to  be  selective  about  the 
fixtures  they  choose,  so  that  “the  floor 
doesn’t  become  a  patchwork  of  ran¬ 
dom  illuminated  displays  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  pigeon-hole  self-selectors  set 
in  a  border  of  omnipresent  knife 
brackets.”  He  warned  against  too 
much  stress  on  flexibility  and  “the 
universal  fixture  which,  in  trying  to 
do  everything,  may  end  up  in  doing 
nothing.” 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  stock 
reserves  within  the  department,  and 
suggested  that  part  of  the  answer  may 
be  found  in  storage  walls— lines  of 
four-  to  five-foot  units,  easily  moved. 


.\bove  all,  Copeland  urged  keeping 
the  store’s  p)ermanent  aims  clearly  in 
mind,  not  letting  them  be  “lost 
amidst  new  gadgets  and  theories.” 
Fixtures  sponsored  by  merchandise 
sources  can  be  redesigned,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  to  fit  into  the  store  and  de¬ 
partment. 

Self-Selection  Fixtures.  The  actual 
self-selection  fixture  must  not  only  fit 
into  the  character  of  the  store,  it  must 
also  meet  several  standards.  These, 
as  laid  down  by  Meyer  Katzman, 
member  of  the  .\merican  Institute  of 
.\rchitects,  include: 

1.  Exposure  of  maximum  amount 
of  merchandise  in  all  sizes,  types, 
colors. 

2.  Comfortable  visual  angle,  and 
comfortable  reach  for  the  customer. 

3.  Good  organization  of  items,  as 
through  binning. 

4.  Adequate  and  clear  signing. 

5.  Suitability  to  the  merchandise. 

Katzman  urged  stores  to  get  away 

from  the  square  foot  or  area  concept 
of  estimating  the  size  of  a  department 
and  to  think  in  terms  of  lineal  feet 
and  cubic  feet.  A  table  that  holds  six 
piles  of  merchandise  can  be  made  to 
display  at  least  18  piles  if  two  more 
rows  of  open  shelving  are  added  above 
it,  to  a  height  of  4'  6",  he  explained. 
“This  utilizes  the  air  in  your  store 
now  going  to  waste.  .  .  .  Open  selling 
fixtures  will  give  you  considerably 
more  capacity  to  display  your  mer¬ 
chandise  in  less  area.” 

Fixture  Case  History.  Some  idea  of 
what  it  takes  to  do  the  actual  job  of 
designing  a  fixture  was  outlined  by 
Richard  M.  Bleier,  assistant  to  the 


The  panel  of  experts  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  conference 
included  retailing  leaders,  ven¬ 
dors,  store  and  package  de¬ 
signers,  architects,  fixture  manu¬ 
facturers,  researchers  and  man¬ 
agement  consultants. 


president  of  the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rub¬ 
ber  Company.  Working  on  a  fixture 
for  notions  and  sanitary  products,  his 
company  first  had  the  Russell  W. 
.\llen  Company  survey  the  problem 
and  submit  suggestions  for  a  fixture. 
“But  from  there  on,”  he  warned, 
“there’s  a  great  deal  of  detail  which 
must  be  handled.” 

To  get  across  a  selling  message  for 
each  of  the  products  in  the  display, 
the  idea  of  using  lighted  kodachromes 
was  developed— an  adaptation  of  ac¬ 
tual  displays  used  in  a  store  testing 
the  fixture.  Then  there  were  space 
limitations  to  be  dealt  with;  also  the 
necessity  for  making  sure  the  sales¬ 
girl  could  reach  over  the  top  of  the 
fixture  to  pick  up  any  item  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  did  not  wish  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Eventually,  packages  designed 
to  lie  flat  on  the  counter  were  set  up 
right  in  the  fixture,  necessitating 
changes  in  design.  Provision  had  to 
be  made  for  varying  heights  of  pack¬ 
ages.  Stock  space  had  to  be  provided 
—in  the  Kleinert  fixture,  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  space  was 
made  for  reserve  stock  as  for  exposed 
stock. 

Effect  on  Sales.  With  different  pack¬ 
age  sizes,  there  had  to  be  different 
sized  stock  drawers,  and,  for  the  ex¬ 
posed  area,  wire  supports,  expendable 
and  replaceable,  to  adapt  to  whatever 
sizes  were  on  display.  There  was  the 
question  of  which  items  in  a  large 
line  to  put  into  the  fixture:  in  Klein- 
ert’s  case,  40  per  cent  of  the  line, 
representing  90  per  cent  of  the  fast 
sellers  in  the  line,  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  final  problem  was  one  of 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  author  explains  the  workings  of  the 
department  manager's  weekly  report 
to  an  assistant  buyer  enrolled  in  the 
merchandising  course  at  Lansburgh's. 
Rather  than  approach  the  topic  from 
a  purely  academic  view,  Lansburgh 
trainees  are  introduced  to  everyday 
details  during  their  apprenticeships. 


For  Junior  Executives — 

TRAINING  THAT  TAKES 

Executive  trainees  need  facts,  not  theory.  Preparing  an  assistant  to  assume 
everyday  duties  in  the  department  takes  applied  training  rather  than  a  head 
full  of  textbook  illustrations.  This  concept,  practiced  in  the  author  s  store, 
has  produced  a  crop  of  young  executives  who  really  knoic  what  they're  doing. 


^HE  approach  to  training  courses 

in  merchandising  for  junior  ex¬ 
ecutives  is  often  too  academic— far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  immediate  and  prac¬ 
tical  everyday  problems  assistant  buy¬ 
ers  face  on  the  job.  Many  textbooks 
and  manuals  present  abstract  and  dif¬ 
ficult  reading;  their  content  is  di¬ 
rected  to  an  administrative  level  far 
beyond  the  responsibilities  of  the  ju¬ 
nior  executive.  Difficult  formulas 
chalked  up  on  the  blackboard  and 
assignments  in  wordy,  cumbersome 
college  textbooks  whittle  down  class 
attendance. 

What  the  assistant  buyer  coming  to 
a  weekly  evening  class  needs  is  simple 
explanations  of  terms  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  application  in  everyday  work. 
Quick,  ready  references  in  outline 
form  are  needed  that  will  help  him 
in  reviewing  a  point  made  in  the  class¬ 
room,  so  that  he  can  apply  it  in  his 
department. 

He  needs  simple  everyday  retail 
arithmetic,  including  shortcuts.  He 
does  not  require  a  formal  technical 
discussion  of  market  analysis.  He  does 
not  need  to  know  how  to  construct 


By  J.  F.  Clements 

Planning  and  Research  Director, 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

sales  indices,  or  how  to  figure  capital 
turnover.  Assignments  on  how  to  in¬ 
terview,  test  and  hire  personnel,  or 
how  to  determine  personnel  quotas  in 
relation  to  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
volume  are  wasteful  at  this  level.  They 
may  prove  valuable  when  junior  ex¬ 
ecutives  move  into  top  jobs,  but  not 
until  then. 

Lansburgh’s  training  program  had 
all  these  shortcomings  until  about 
eight  years  ago.  Then  H.  L.  Neu- 
gass,  who  is  now  our  vice  president 
and  store  manager,  undertook  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  junior  executive 
training.  This  involved  revamping 
our  whole  approach  to  the  material 
included  in  our  training  course  for 
junior  executives. 

The  Approach.  We  defined  our  aim 
this  way;  to  make  better  assistant 
buyers  by  (1)  giving  them  a  feeling 


for  the  over-all  organization  of  a  tle- 
partment  store,  and  (2)  simplifying 
the  mechanics  that  are  difficult  to 
grasp  in  the  routine  operation  of  a 
department,  such  as  computing  mark¬ 
up,  defining  initial  markup,  cost 
value,  retail  value,  meaning  of  gross 
margin,  understanding  of  the  retail 
formula,  computing  cash  discounts, 
how  to  interpret  a  department  mana¬ 
ger’s  weekly  rejxirt,  etc. 

We  were  determined  on  an  infor¬ 
mal,  friendly  approach  that  would 
loosen  them  up  for  discussion  in  class 
and  with  store  executives.  We  called 
on  their  buyers  to  share  the  responsi¬ 
bility  with  us  by  providing  practical 
help  on  what  we  took  up  in  class.  VV^e 
outlined  a  guide  or  buyers’  checklist 
of  the  material  department  managers 
were  to  cover  with  their  assistants. 

The  Students.  Some  50  or  60  persons 
apply  yearly  for  the  course  and  about 
40  are  accepted.  We  prefer  that  quali¬ 
fications  include  experience  in  some 
type  of  merchandising  activity  such 
as  selling,  sponsoring  or  assistant  buy- 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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fFHArS  WRONG  WITH 

n.a.m:s  sales  tax  proposals 


Retailing  opposes  (1)  the  concept  of  excises  as 
a  normal  source  of  federal  revenue,  (2)  the  im¬ 
position  of  excises  at  the  manufacturer  level,  and 
(3)  the  whole  philosophy  of  concealed  taxation. 


By  E.  C.  Stephenson 

Vice  President,  The  /.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit;  Chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Taxation  Committee 


TJET AILING  historically  is  opposed 
to  all  excise  taxation.  Such  taxes, 
in  our  opinion,  are  a  deterrent  to  the 
production  and  consumption  of  goods 
and  services. 

Retailing  is  entirely  in  agreement 
with  the  manufacturing  industry  that 
our  present  selective  manufacturers’ 
excise  tax  program  is  discriminatory 
and  capricious.  It  places  undue  bur¬ 
dens  on  some  industries  and  gives 
other  industries  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  because  their  merchandise  does 
not  carry  excise  taxes. 

•  *  * 

Retailers  believe  that  the  retail  ex¬ 
cise  tax  is  equally  discriminatory  and 
capricious,  that  it  puts  much  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  competitive  advantage 
because  such  merchandise  does  not 
carry  a  retail  excise  tax  burden.  In 
fact,  in  my  opinion,  the  tax  on  furs 
has  almost  ruined  that  industry.  .  .  . 
These  simple-sounding  taxes  on  furs, 
cosmetics,  luggage  and  jewelry  create 
difficult  problems  of  administration 
and  interpretation.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company  has  257  selling  departments. 
Fifty-one  departments  carry  taxable 
merchandise.  They  range  from  de¬ 
partments  in  which  almost  100  per 


cent  of  the  merchandise  sold  is  subject 
to  one  or  more  of  the  retail  excises  to 
departments  where  the  amount  of  tax¬ 
able  merchandise  is  negligible,  com¬ 
plicating  administration  problems  im¬ 
measurably. 

Imagine  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  a  gold  or 
silver  plated  lamp  base  is  covered  to 
the  thickness  of  1/100,000  of  an  inch 
with  the  precious  metal.  That  is  the 
test  of  taxability  we  are  required  to 
determine.  When  pullman  slippers 
are  sold,  the  little  case  in  which  to 
carry  the  slippers  is  subject  to  tax  and 
pricing  has  to  take  this  into  consider¬ 


ation  so  that  the  amount  of  the  tax 
can  be  determined.  If  a  lady  buys  a 
pasteboard  fancy  labeled  hat  box  in 
the  millinery  department  when  she 
purchases  a  new  hat,  the  pasteboard 
box  is  taxable— it’s  luggage.  A  cheap 
jade  ash  tray  or  statue,  such  as  is 
produced  in  China  or  japan,  is  tax¬ 
able— it  is  made  of  semi-precious  stone. 
•  *  * 

And  this  list  of  complications  and 
interpretations  can  continue  ad  nause¬ 
am.  Retailers  don’t  enjoy  the  present 
type  of  retail  excise  taxes  .  .  . 

Retailing,  however,  disagrees  with 
some  segments  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  as  to  whether  any  excise  tax 
program  should  become  a  jjermanent 
part  of  the  tax  structure  or  whether  it 
should  be  a  temporary  expedient  to 
raise  money  during  times  of  stress. 

Retailing’s  understanding  of  the 
program  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  connection  with  a 
uniform  rate  of  excise  taxation  apply¬ 
ing  to  all  merchandise,  excluding  food 
and  medicine  (there  may  be  other 
items  which  I  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  up),  is  that  it  should 
become  a  {lermanent  part  of  the  tax 
program  in  order  to  give  proper 
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weigilt  to  all  phases  of  taxation.  As 
we  iiiulerstanil  it,  the  N.  A.  M.  thinks 
there  shonltl  be  a  projxr  balaiuing  of 
the  sotirces  of  tax  revenue  between 
personal  intoine  tax,  corporate  income 
tax  and  excise  taxes  imposed  at  the 
manufacturers’  level. 

Retailing  believes  that  there  should 
be  a  uniform  rate  of  excise  tax  exchitl- 
ing  tertain  items,  such  as  food,  drugs 
and  medicine  prox'ided  such  an  acute 
mtunial  emergency  exists  that,  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  a  tpiick  method 
of  tax  collection  from  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  is  retpiired  in  order  to  secure  a 
constant  How  of  large  sums  of  money 
into  the  federal  revenues. 

Both  the  program  of  the  National 
Ass(m  iation  of  .Manufactuiers  and  that 
of  retailing  excludes  any  t  hairge  from 
present  methwls  of  tobacco  and  lit] nor 
excise  taxation  because  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theory  that  such  items  are  lux¬ 
uries  aiul  should  pay  a  lairly  heavy 
excise  tax  for  the  privilege  of  their 
consumption. 

The  N.A.M.  Theories 

As  retailing  understands  it,  the 
reasons  the  National  .AsscHiation  of 
Manufacturers  believes  that  excise 
taxes  should  be  imposed  at  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  level,  are  as  follows: 

1.  riiere  are  fewer  taxpayers  (manu¬ 
facturers),  only  about  200,000,  who 
would  be  retpiired  to  report  and  pay 
the  tax.  Since  it  is  estimated  there 
is  somewhere  between  1,800,000  anti 
3,000,000  retailers,  this  woultl  make  a 
smaller  administrative  task  for  the 
Treasury  Department  in  ortler  to 
make  sure  that  taxes  are  properly  paitl. 
I'he  [.  L.  Hudson  (Company,  in 
I  common  with  many  other  retailers, 
does  tlirect  importing,  and  therefore, 
since  this  so-called  manufacturers’  ex¬ 
cise  tax  is  imposed  on  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  producer  or  importer,  Hudson’s 
woultl  have  to  make  monthly  reports 
of  sales  of  imjxirted  articles  subject  to 
the  tax  and  pay  the  amount  involved. 
This  tax  is  in  addition  to  any  customs 
duties  that  must  be  paid  when  the 
goods  enter  the  country. 

Therefore  the  problem  of  admini¬ 
stration  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  an  excise  tax  program  at  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  level  is  much  broader  than 
it  seems  at  first  glance.  In  addition  to 
1  the  estimated  200,000  manufacturers 


mentioned  who  would  be  subject  to 
the  tax,  there  are  perhaps  thousands 
of  retailers,  wholesalers  and  importers, 
all  doing  direct  importing  of  applic¬ 
able  types  of  merchandise,  who  would 
be  reqtiired  to  report  sales  and  pay  tax. 

2.  Manufacturers  whose  products 
are  not  now  taxed  would  be  subject  to 
taxation  in  the  future.  This  would 
remove  a  com|)etitive  advantage  now 
accruing  to  those  manufacturers  whose 
products  are  not  now  taxed.  (1  should 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that  this 
very  same  argument  will  hold  trtie  if 
the  tax  is  imposed  at  the  retail  or  con¬ 
sumption  level.) 

.3.  The  P'ederal  tax  program  will  lie 
jiroperly  balancetl  between  jiersonal 
income  tax,  corporation  income  tax 
and  excise  taxes.  (This  woultl  be 
etptally  true  if  the  excise  tax  were 
im|x)seil  at  the  retail  or  consumption 
level.)  ' 

1.  T'he  excise  tax  program  woultl 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
program.  (The  retail  excise  tax  coultl 
also  be  jjermanent,  although  retailing 
is  traditionally  op|}t)setl  to  consump- 
titm  taxes.) 

5.  T  he  tax  woultl  be  hitltlen  (copietl 
after  the  Canadian  tax  laws).  T  he  con¬ 
sumer  woultl  not  realize  Imw  ninth 
tax  was  being  paitl  anti  therefore  the 
tax  woultl  be  painless. 

Faults  of  Hidden  Taxes 

Retailing  is  opposetl  to  these  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  The  tax  and  all  of  its  attendant 
expense,  such  as  rent  for  store  proper¬ 
ties  occupied,  selling  commissions,  in¬ 
terest  on  borrowed  money  to  finance 
the  tax  content  of  the  inventory,  and 
risk  of  inventory  loss,  woultl  neces¬ 
sarily  be  loaded  into  the  retail  price 
of  the  protluct,  thereby  creating  high¬ 
er  prices.  Retailing  believes  that  this 
improperly  places  the  blame  for  in- 
Hation,  profiteering,  excessive  retail 
prices,  or  whatever  label  the  clever 
demagogue  and  the  consuming  public 
choose  to  ascribe  to  the  price  rise. 

2.  The  consuming  public  and  the 
clever  demagogue  are  all  too  anxious 
to  place  blame  for  the  rise  in  prices  of 
consumption  goods  first  on  the  retailer 
and  then  the  producer.  This  blame 
for  high  prices  creates  just  one  more 
cleavage  between  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  producer  and  the  distribu¬ 


tor.  It  would  place  blame  where  it 
tloes  not  belong  because  the  price  rise 
would  be  actually  due  to  tax  costs. 
Retailing  believes  the  consuming  pub 
lie  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  rea¬ 
son  for  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

3.  The  misconception  of  retail  pric¬ 
ing  and  retail  earnings  is  appalling— 
ivitlwut  the  added  onus  of  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  excise  taxes  which  increase 
the  price  of  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

•1.  Retailing  believes  the  consumer 
should  know  exactly  how  much  of  the 
price  of  his  purchase  is  attributable  to 
tax.  Retailing  believes  also  that  econ¬ 
omies  in  government  will  never  come 
into  being  until  there  is  full  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public  (the  taxpayers)  of  the  simple 
fact  that  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  undisciplined  and 
wasteftil  spending  will  continue  until 
the  taxpayer  demands  that  it  stop. 
The  taxpayers’  demand,  we  believe, 
will  tome  only  after  the  taxpayers  real¬ 
ize  that  payment  for  these  wasteful 
costs  come  out  of  their  own  potkets. 

The  Danger  to  Retailing 

With  the  possible  exception  of  some 
members  of  the  variety  stores  trade 
group,  retailing  believes  that  the  tax 
should  not  be  imposed  at  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  level,  but  that  instead  it 
should  be  collected  at  the  point  of 
consumption.  Retailing  believes  this 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  tax  at  the  manufacturers’ 
level  imposes  additional  and  unneces¬ 
sary  costs  on  the  cost  of  distribution. 

2.  It  forces  the  retailer  to  finance 
the  tax.  This  means  that  more  of  his 
working  capital  will  be  tied  up  in 
inventory. 

3.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  retailer 
to  borrow  money  to  finance  inventory, 
this  means  interest  costs  which  must 
be  absorbed  in  the  price  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  order  to  carry  the  financing. 

4.  The  retailer  will  pay  ad  valorem 
taxes  on  the  tax  content  of  his  inven¬ 
tory.  In  Michigan,  this  is  about  $40 
per  thousand  dollars  of  inventory.  In 
Massachusetts,  I  understand  it  is  some¬ 
thing  over  $70  jier  thousand  dollars  of 
inventory. 

5.  The  retailer  would  be  compelled 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Scale  model  of  early  Recordak  Microfilmer  recalls  pioneering  days 
for  Recordak  officers;  left  to  right:  George  S.  Sackett,  Treasurer; 
John  K.  Boeing,  President  of  Recordak;  (ieorge  L.  McCarthy, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  "father”  of  modern  mkrofilming;  Vice 
Presidents  George  G.  McMahon  and  Frank  L.  Hilton,  Jr. 


i 


A  thousand  and  one  uses,  today,  for  the  unique  photographic 
process  that  was  designed  originally  to  protect  banks  against  fraud. 

Report  on  25  years 
of  Microfilming  Progress 

Little  did  George  L.  McCarthy  realize  the  scope  of  his  in-  Microfilming  would  eliminate  this  costly  and  tedious  opera- 

vention  when  the  first  automatic  microfilmer  was  installed  tion — thus  the  Recordak  Transit  System  made  its  bow;  was  I  j 

in  a  New  York  bank  in  1928.  followed  closely  by  the  Recordak  Single  Posting  System, 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  machine-designed  in  co-opera-  eliminated  a  100%  duplication  in  bookkeeping, 

tion  with  the  Elastman  Kodak  Company — was  to  counter 

fraudulent  claims ;  to  provide  a  photographically  accurate  Savings  . . .  wherever  records  were  kept 

and  complete  film  record  of  all  checks  drawn  on  the  bank. 

A  record  that  would  help  depositors,  too,  should  their  pay-  ^^nks  everywhere  ...  and  then  business  after  business  real- 

ments  be  questioned  by  outside  sources.  ized  that  manual  record  keeping  just  could  not  match  the 

„  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  r  ,  speed,  accuracy,  and  economy  of  Recordak  Microfilming, 

but  the  way  this  amazing  new  machine  pertormed  sug¬ 
gested  greater  use  from  the  start:  documents  were  recorded  With  it,  retail  stores  were  able  to  bill  "charge  account” 

as  fast  as  they  were  dropped  into  the  microfilmer  .  .  .  and  customers  for  a  fraction  of  the  former  cost;  railroads  ended 

for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece.  Why  then  was  it  necessary  to  expensive  freight-car  delays  at  junction  points;  oil  corn- 

type  a  description  of  all  checks  forwarded  to  another  bank  panies  discovered  that  microfilm  copies  cost  less  than  car- 

for  payment?  bon  copies.  And  so  it  went! 


(Subtidiary  of  Ea$hnan  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 


How  can  you  use  microfilming  most  profitably? 
Your  local  Recordak  representative  can  point  to 
the  experiences  of  65  cliiferent  types  of  business 
. . .  thousands  of  concerns. 
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Specialists  in  microfilming  only 
-from  1928-1953 


How  could  microfilming  efficiency  lx;  increased  .  .  .  and  increased  .  .  . 
and  increased  ?  How  could  businesses  of  every  type  and  size  use  micro¬ 
filming  most  profitably?  To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
related  ones,  Recordalt  has  specialized  in  microjibninfr  only. 

.\s  a  result,  improvements  were  incorpxirated  in  Recordak.  Micro- 
iilmers  in  continuous  succession.  New  models  were  designed  to  meet 
varying  requirements  ...  to  enable  the  small  user  to  get  savings  pro- 
|K)rtionate  to  the  largest  one.  Revolutionary  technics  were  Introduced 
.  .  .  automatic  feeders  increased  microfilming  speed  to  over  500  docu¬ 
ments  per  minute  .  .  .  number  of  images  per  roll  of  film  was  quadrupled 
.  .  .  film  quality  and  uniformity  were  raised  to  ever  higher  standards. 

Vitally  lmpK)rtant,  too,  was  the  growth  and  refinement  of  Recordak’s 
film  processing  facilities.  Laboratories  with  the  latest  high  speed  pro¬ 
fessional  equipment — and  staffed  by  specialists — were  established  to 
provide  fast,  flawless  processing  of  film  records.  And  Recordak’s 
Service  Organization  was  expanded  step  by  step  to  serve  Recordak 
users  from  coast  to  coast.  Here,  again,  specialization  has  paid  off. 

And  all  the  while,  Recordak’s  Field  Staff — with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  case  histories  at  its  finger  tips — was  pointing  to  econo¬ 
mies  previously  unseen;  bringing  simplified  routines — in  addition  to 
extra  protection  and  tremendous  space  savings — to  65  different  types  of 
business  .  .  .  thousands  of  concerns.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) ,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

’’Rtcordak"  ii  a  trade-mark 


Rixlak's  famous  Hawk  Eye  Works  where  Recordak 
MtcroHliners,  lenses,  and  accessory  equipment  are 
manufactured.  Recordak  Microfilm  is  also  made 
by  Ku<lak  ...  to  exacting,  uniform  standards. 


Recordak’s  26  conveniently  located  Processing 
Stations  process  films  the  same  day  they  are  re¬ 
ceived.  High  speed,  professional  equipment  is 
manned  by  experts. 


The  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer  . . .  with  40-1 
reduction  ratio,  highest  available  today. 


The  Recordak 

Duplex 

Microfilmer 


The  Recordak 

Junior 

Microfilmer 


Tlie  Recordak 

Triplex 

Microfilmer 


Tlie  Recordak 

(Commercial 

Microfilmer 


to  insure  his  inventory’s  tax  content. 

o.  The  retailer  would  be  required 
to  pay  selling  commissions  to  his  sell¬ 
ing  organization  on  the  tax  content  re¬ 
flected  in  the  price  of  the  protluct. 

7.  Many  retailers'  rental  agreements 
are  based  on  a  percentage  of  sales.  The 
tax  imposed  at  the  manufacturers’ 
level  would  require  the  retailer  to  pay 
a  higher  rental  cost  because  of  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  tax  content  of  his  in¬ 
ventories  in  sales  volume. 

8.  The  tax  would  be  pyramided  to 
the  customer  when  the  retailer  applies 
his  custoniai7  markup  to  the  cost  of 
his  merchandise,  which,  tinder  the 

*  manufacturers’  program,  would  in¬ 
clude  the  manufacturers’  excise  tax. 

9.  Retailing  sells  many  so-called 
“Fair  Trade  Price”  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  For  all  such  items  the  manufac¬ 
turer  sets  both  his  selling  price  to  the 
retailer,  and  the  retailers’  selling  price 
to  the  consumer.  Right  now,  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  manufacturers  whose 
products  are  subject  to  Federal  excise 
taxes  have  forced  the  retailer  to  pass 
the  tax  through  to  the  consumer  with¬ 
out  permitting  any  margin  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  added  financing,  tax,  rent¬ 
al,  selling  commissions  and  other  costs 
forced  on  to  the  retailer  because  the 
excise  tax  had  to  be  purchased  by  him 
as  a  part  of  the  merchandise  cost. 

10.  Retailing  fears  that  a  policy  of 
“pass  through”  of  excise  taxes  at  the 

*  manufacturers’  level  might  be  a  haz¬ 
ard  constantly  threatening  its  well¬ 
being.  We  are  fighting  this  hazard 
^  now  on  die  present  limited  scope  of 
such  taxes. 

11.  Under  conditij^Mi^  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  cycle  which  bring  about  a  fall 
in  the  selling  price  of  merchandise,  in 
order  to  liquidate  his  inventories,  the 
retailer  would  run  a  very  grave  hazard 
because  of  the  possibility  of  his  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  the  tax  content  of  his 
investment  in  inventory.  This  is  true 
because  the  manufacturers’  tax  is  im¬ 
posed  on  the  price  of  merchandise  at 
time  of  acquisition.  Falling  price  lev- 

*  els  would  bring  no  diminution  of  this 
'  tax  cost  paid  when  the  merchandise 
was  purchased. 

.  12.  Should  the  program  of  the  Na¬ 

tional  Association  of  Manufacturers 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
;  structure,  and  for  any  reason,  legisla¬ 
tion  should  thereafter  be  passed  to 
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reduce  or  to  eliminate  the  excise  tax 
at  the  manufacturers’  level,  retailers 
would  be  faced  with  disastrous  losses. 
The  tax  would  have  been  frozen  into 
merchandise  costs. 

Someone  here  might  argue  that  in 
such  an  event  the  government  would 
refund  the  tax  on  floor  stocks.  Siqj- 
pose  that  assumption  should  be  cor¬ 
rect.  Imagine  the  chaos  that  would  be 
created  by  the  sheer  paper  work  of 
inventorying  the  merchandise  on 
hand  in  ortler  to  be  able  to  substanti¬ 
ate  the  tax  refund.  W'hat  woidd  be 
still  worse  would  be  the  job  of  com¬ 
puting  the  changed  retail  jirice  and 
the  replacing  of  the  old  price  tickets 
with  corrected  ones  on  millions  of 
pieces  of  merchandise. 

13.  The  tax  will  be  a  hidden  tax  if 
imposed  at  the  manufacturers’  level 
and  the  consumer  will  not  know  how 
much  he  is  paying.  In  the  opinion  of 
retailing,  the  consumer  shoidd  always 
be  fully  cognizant  of  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  must  be  met  by  taxes. 

14.  Many  manufacturers  do  not 
agree  with  the  program  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  im¬ 
pose  excise  taxes  at  the  manufacturers’ 
level.  A  carefid  examination  of  the 
list  of  members  of  the  National  Cx)m- 
mittee  for  Fair  Excise  Taxation  will 
show  that  by  far  the  greater  ])ortion, 
probably  at  least  95  per  tent,  are 
manufacturers.  These  men  advocate 
taxation  at  the  consumption  level. 

Taxing  at  Consumer  Level 

All  of  these  arguments  would  be 
swept  away  if  the  tax  at  a  uniform  rate 
were  to  be  imposed  at  the  consump¬ 
tion  level.  Nothing  woidd  be  paid  to 
the  Government  until  the  merchan¬ 
dise  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  final  consumer.  The  tax  which 
the  Government  would  collect  would 
be  based  on  the  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  was  ultimately  sold. 

The  Government  would  collect  just 
as  much  money  under  the  retailers’ 
excise  tax  as  under  the  manufacturers’ 
excise  tax.  It  merely  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  rate  to  be  used.  10  per  cent 
tax  at  the  manufacturers’  level  would 
become  about  six  per  cent  tax  at  the 
consumption  level. 

In  the  many  states  which  have  sales 
taxes,  a  very  definite  pattern  has  been 


established  to  be  followed  in  the  col¬ 
lection  from  the  customer,  and  the 
payment  to  the  state,  of  sales  taxes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  j)rogram 
of  Federal  Retailers’  Excise  taxes,  also 
has  established  a  very  definite  pattern 
for  collecting  present  Federal  Excise 
Taxes  at  the  retail  level. 

I’axes  are  never  painless.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  is  the  only  source  of 
tax  revenues.  In  the  event  a  flat  rate 
of  excise  taxation  applying  to  all  mer¬ 
chandise  must  become  a  permanent 
source  cjf  Federal  Revenues,  whether 
speh  taxes  are  imposed  at  the  mami- 
lacturer’s  level  or  the  consumption 
level-the  consumer  must  pay  the  shot. 

Fherefore  the  collection  cjf  the  lax 
should  be  at  the  level  where  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  have  the  lowest  cost  to 
bear.  The  consumer’s  cost  should  not 
l)e  increased  by  a  lot  of  charges  for 
retail  expenses  just  because  someone 
wants  to  hide  the  fact  that  a  tax  is 
Iteing  paid. 

Furthermore  it  is  impro|jer,  in  my 
opinion,  for  one  segment  of  the  econo¬ 
my  to  expose  another  segment  to  un¬ 
necessary  hazards  of  loss.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  manufacturer’s  pro¬ 
gram  does  to  the  retailer.  Win  this 
short  sighted  policy  should  continue 
to  prevail  is  more  than  1  can  under¬ 
stand.  The  retailer  is  the  door  through 
which  the  manufacturer’s  product 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  His 
welfare  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  retailer  does 
not  ask  to  be  saved  from  the  normal 
and  proper  hazards  that  his  place  in 
the  economy  involves.  Fhe  retailer 
does  expect,  however,  that  his  sup 
pliers  will  not  advocate  policies  that 
will  force  him  to  assume  risks  over 
and  be7ond  those  it  is  his  duty  to 
assume. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  retailer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  and  an  occasional  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of 
the  American  Retail  Federation,  that 
all  of  the  arguments  favor  a  uniform 
rate  excise  tax  imposed  at  the  retail 
level,  instead  of  a  uniform  rate  excise 
tax  imposed  at  ^  the  manufacturers’ 
level—//  such  taxes  are  actually  neces- 
sary  in  order  to  raise  the  revenue 
to  operate  our  federal  government. 


Condensed  text  of  a  recent  address  before 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
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Market  Week  and 
the  Corset  Buyer 


CJRSET  buyers  who  tome  to  New  York  for  their  market 
week,  beginning  June  15,  will  have  to  get  enough  ex¬ 
citement  and  stimulation  from  their  trip  to  last  them  a  full 
year  this  time,  instead  of  for  the  usual  six  months.  If  in¬ 
dustry  plans  remain  unchanged,  the  corset  trade  will  dis¬ 
pense  with  its  winter  market  and  will  go  from  June  to  June 
with  no  official  “week”  scheduled  in  between. 

The  elimination  of  the  second  official  market  week  is  not 
expected  to  change  buyers’  habits  with  respect  to  their  visits 
to  New  York.  Buyers  themselves  say  they  plan  to  come  to 
New  York  just  as  often  as  ever,  with  or  without  a  designated 
"week”  to  draw  them.  Most  of  them  come  at  least  twice  a 
year,  and  a  great  many  come  far  more  often  than  that.  This 
is  true  both  of  buyers  who  specialize  in  corsets  alone,  and  of 
those  who  cover  several  departments. 

A  trip  to  the  market,  however,  is  not  the  same  for  a  buyer 
as  a  market  week.  A  corset  buyer  who  comes  to  New  York 


between  markets  can  look  over  the  otterings  of  her  principal 
resources  in  relative  quiet;  she  can  discuss  promotions  and 
trends  with  the  heads  of  the  firms  she  deals  with,  but  the 
chances  are  that  her  own  salesman,  who  knows  her  store 
l)est,  will  be  on  the  road.  In  her  trek  from  showroom  to 
showroom,  she  may  uncover  a  new  resource  worth  investi¬ 
gating,  and  she  may  meet  a  few  other  buyers  with  whom  to 
compare  notes. 

Market  Week.  An  industry-wide  market  week  is  something 
else  again.  Hundreds  of  buyers  are  in  town,  and  all  the  sales¬ 
men  are  called  in  from  the  road.  There  is  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  many  lines,  to  look  up  new  resources  easily,  to  form  a 
general  idea  of  trends.  Buyers  say  there  is  no  lietter  morale 
booster;  manufacturers  say  the  Hollywood  touch  draws  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  managers  to  New  V'ork,  keeps  their 
interest  in  corsets  high,  and  sends  them  home  with  renewed 


TWO  CONCEPTS  OF  CORSET  SELLING.  Illustrated  here  are  two  extremes  in  department  store  thinking  about  corset  selling.  Left, 
the  recently  remodeled  Silhouette  Shop  at  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  stresses  service;  every  detail  of  the  department's  lay¬ 
out  encourages  the  customer  to  ask  for  the  expert  advice  of  a  corsetiere.  Right,  the  new  main  floor  Bra  Bar,  at  the  Broadway's  down¬ 
town  store,  Los  Angeles,  has  a  traffic  location,  is  dedicated  to  fast,  over-the-counter  selling,  and  permits  a  degree  of  self-help;  it  is  an 
outpost  of  the  main  corset  department  upstairs  and  brings  additional  sales. 
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AFTER  ITS  JUNE  15  MARKET  WEEK  IN  NEW  YORK,  THE  CORSET  INDUSTRY  EXPECTS  TO 
SCHEDULE  NO  OTHER  MARKET  WEEK  UNTIL  JUNE,  1954.  THE  CHANGEOVER  FROM  TWO 
TO  ONE  MARKET  WEEK  A  YEAR  SUGGESTS  THESE  STEPS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES: 


1.  KEEP  LIQUID 

Manufacfurers  will  not  hold  back  new 
numbers  for  a  full  year,  awaiting  the  next 
official  market.  New  styles  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  whenever  the  designers  have  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile.  It  behooves  the  buyer 
to  reserve  some  budget  for  Hems  that  may 
come  along  at  odd  times  during  the  year. 


2.  COME  TO  NEW  YORK 
JUST  AS  OFTEN 

Most  buyers  intend  to,  but  with  no  dead¬ 
line  to  meet,  it  is  easy  for  the  buyer  to  put 
off  her  trips  too  long.  Buying  at  the  store 
has  many  advantages,  but  the  New  York 
trip  provides  a  survey  of  the  market  and 
contact  with  key  people  in  the  industry— 
both  important  helps  to  the  buyer. 


3.  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  BASICS 

As  the  corset  department  works  its  way 
back  to  its  sound  and  familiar  pattern  of 
emphasizing  basic  numbers,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  advantageous  to  stock  these 
numbers  in  depth,  so  that  the  corsetiere 
can  build  sales  by  suggesting  additional 
colors  and  fabrics  as  well  as  related  items. 


4.  KEEP  TYING  IN  WITH  READY-TO-WEAR 

Whether  or  not  the  corset  department  has  a  second  market  week,  it  can  continue 
to  tie  to  ready-to-wear  in  its  promotion  and  displays.  The  emphasis  in  corset  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  always  on  the  newness  of  a  number,  but  on  the  features  of  both 
familiar  and  new  numbers  that  make  it  possible  for  the  customer  to  look  her  best  in 
new  ready-to-wear  styles. 


flimmiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiii 


entliusiasin  tor  the  merchandise. 

Manufacturers  sometimes  complain  that  market  week  is 
an  unmitigated  headache— much  excitement,  but  no  writing 
of  orders,  since  the  buyer  generally  waits  until  she  gets 
home  to  decide  what  she  will  buy.  The  fashion-conscious 
sources,  however,  insist  that  the  actual  placing  of  orders  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  job  a  market  week  does  for  them. 
The  excitement  of  preparing  a  new  line  for  the  occasion 
usually  stimulates  their  designing  staffs  to  greater  creative 
effort;  the  opportunity  to  contact  many  buyers  directly  gives 
resources  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  retail  opinion;  the  importance 
of  a  special  week  draws  merchandise  managers  to  an  indus¬ 
try  they  tend  to  ignore  at  other  times  of  year. 

Why  Only  One?  The  industry’s  decision  to  try  one  market 
a  year  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  buyer  will  continue 
to  come  to  New  York  in  January,  or  at  whatever  other  time 
suits  her  operations,  to  see  the  spring  offerings.  There  will 
be  no  deadline  for  her  trip,  however,  nor  will  there  be  a 
deadline  for  the  corset  designer.  Resources  will  bring  out 
new  ideas  as  they  develop,  instead  of  holding  off  for  the 
January  market;  buyers  will  refresh  their  stocks  and  fill  in 
on  staples  at  any  time,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  show. 

A  complaint  that  has  been  heard  increasingly  in  the  cor¬ 
set  trade  these  past  few  years  is  expected  to  die  down.  Buyers 


will  no  longer  find  that  a  new  number  has  barely  had  time 
to  prove  itself  in  the  store  before  it  is  withdrawn  by  the 
manufacturer  to  make  way  for  a  still  newer  one  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  market.  Manufacturers  say  they  will  weed  out  and 
replace  numbers  on  a  large  scale  only  once  a  year;  buyers, 
meantime,  will  have  greater  continuity  of  merchandise. 

Slight  Help  on  Delivery.  Deliveries,  under  such  conditions, 
ought  to  be  better,  but  not  many  in  the  industry  will 
promise  that.  They  cite  reasons  concerned  with  both  the 
nature  of  the  merchandise  and  the  pattern  of  successful 
retail  operation.  At  the  manufacturing  end,  production  is 
complicated  by  the  need  to  assemble  many  different  ma¬ 
terials  for  any  one  garment,  by  the  need  for  testing  and 
retesting  a  garment  before  the  machines  can  roll. 

At  the  retail  end,  there  is  the  tendency,  more  pronounced 
than  ever  in  a  buyer’s  market,  to  concentrate  most  of  the 
department’s  buying  on  a  relatively  few  lines,  and  on  not 
too  many  numbers  in  those  lines.  Thus  the  strong,  accepted 
lines  find  themselves  working  at  a  feverish  pace  to  keep  up 
with  their  orders.  At  the  bra  end  of  the  business,  which  has 
been  growing  much  faster  than  the  girdle  end,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves  are  sticking  closer  to  the  basics  in  their 
lines  and  planning  fewer  new  numbers,  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  help  them  catch  up.  {Continued  on  page  30) 
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Ijotton  goes  courtin’ 
profits  for  you! 

In  full  page  ads,  featuring  this  photo  in  Life, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  The  New  Yorker  and  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

WARNER’S*  WEEK 

June  3  —  June  9 

The  Warner  Brothers  Company 
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GETTING  CORSETS  INTO  WINDOWS.  With  a  fashion  peg  on  which  to  hang,  corsets  find  their  way  into  a  department  store's 
window.  Here,  at  left,  Altman's  ties  in  with  Vogue's  "American  figure"  and  Warner's  foundations.  A  series  of  six  Fifth  Avenue  windows  i 
in  the  New  York  store  featured  top-name  designer  clothes;  Warner  foundations  peeked  out  from  the  dummy  shop  windows  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  to  illustrate  the  underpinning  needed.  In  corsets,  as  in  ready-to-wear,  a  truly  high  style  window  attracts  both  the  customer 
who  can  buy  a  whole  wardrobe  and  the  woman  who  wants  just  one  medium  priced  garment.  At  right  is  a  back-to-school  window  at 
Thalhimer's,  Richmond,  Va.,  tying  an  assortment  of  Peter  Pan  bras  to  the  college  girl's  well-established  love  for  sweaters. 


Buyer  Benefits.  Although  advocates  of  the  single  annual 
market  week  hesitate  to  promise  improved  deliveries,  they 
do  promise  many  other  benefits  to  the  buyer.  For  one  thing, 
with  fewer  numbers  and  few'er  style  changes,  they  believe 
the  buyer’s  training  job  will  be  easier.  Moreover,  without 
the  January  market  to  hold  them  back,  the  manufacturers’ 
salesmen  can  be  out  on  the  road  right  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  can  stay  out  longer.  To  the  buyer,  this  means  that 
she  can  see  more  of  her  lines  in  the  store,  where  her 
girls  can  help  her  select  and  can  catch,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
salesman’s  enthusiasm  for  the  line. 

Finally,  advocates  of  the  single  annual  market  stress  the 
fact  that  the  January  market  has  tended  to  prevent  pur¬ 
chases  needed  for  year-end  business.  The  tendency  has  been 


to  hoard  the  budget  for  the  market  week,  but  if  no  week  is 
scheduled,  the  psychological  obstacle  to  November  and  De¬ 
cember  purchases  may  be  removed. 

Not  mentioned,  but  always  in  the  background,  is  the 
thought  that  the  January  market  has  presented  an  almost 
impossible  problem  in  timing.  Buyers  like  to  see  summer 
goods  in  January  or  February,  and  they  weren’t  too  keen  on 
the  industry’s  attempt,  last  season,  to  move  the  market  date 
forward  to  November.  November  is  a  liad  month  for  many 
Ituyers  to  leave  their  stores;  December  is  worse;  January 
itself  is  not  too  good.  Rather  than  seek  to  find  a  single  week 
that  will  suit  most  buyers,  the  industry  w’ill  play  host,  in  its 
showrooms  rather  than  at  hotel  showings,  to  buyers  when¬ 
ever  they  hapjjen  to  turn  up.  {Continued  on  page  32) 


BACKGROUND  FACTS  ON  FOUNDATIONS 

Copy-writers,  training  directors,  fashionists,  and  others  in  the  store  who  need  a  sound  but  not  too  technical  briefing  on  foun¬ 
dation  garments  will  find  help  neatly  packaged  for  them  in  a  readable,  clearly  illustrated  pamphlet,  available  on  request 
from  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York.  The  pamphlet,  "Founda¬ 
tions  for  Fashions,"  is  a  new  version  of  the  booklet  issued  by  that  association  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  editors  and 
others  who  find  themselves  writing  or  speaking  on  the  subject  of  foundation  garments.  In  non-technical  language,  it  explains 
figure  types  and  the  selection  and  care  of  various  foundation  garments,  as  well  as  the  history  of  corsetry.  There  are  sections 
on  such  subjects  as  foundations  for  teens,  for  junior  figures,  for  maternity  wear,  on  the  laundering  of  foundation  garments,  etc. 
Each  section  is  written  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  bodily  and  used  as  a  release,  if  desired.  A  glossary  of  corset  terms  is  included. 
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Hot  weather  means 
“off  months”  for  the 


“off  months”  f 
r  corset  department?... 


Sez  Who? 


Not  the  alert  Formfit  retailer,  we’ll  wager! 

This  wise  bird  is  too  sharp  to  let  hot  weather  cool  oflF 
corset  department  business. 

He’s  been  capitalizing  on  summer’s  special  opportunities 
for  years,  and  he’ll  do  it  again  this  year,  with  Formfit’s  two 
sizzling  new  summer  promotions  .  .  . 

FOR  JUNE:  Formfit’s  2-Step  Plan  to  Bigger 
Bra  Sales 

FOR  JULY:  Formfit’s  fabulous  ’’Extra  Bras 
for  Summer  Daintiness”  Promotion 

These  hot  weather  specials  are  timely.  They’re  tested.  They’re 
terrific— as  proved  by  the  number  of  successful  corset  retail¬ 
ers  who  keep  using  ’em  summer  after  summer! 

If  you’ve  been  missing  the  boat,  hadn’t  you  better  snap 
into  action  now,  while  there’s  still  time  to  get  set  for  this 
summer?  We’ve  readied  up  a  handsome  brochure  that  tells 
all.  Wire  or  write  for  a  copy  today! 


feature  the  label 

your  customers  look  for... 

THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK 
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EXPOSING  MAXIMUM  STOCK.  The  Fedway  stores  believe  in  exposing  as  much  merchandise  as  possible.  In  their  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  left,  they  use:  open  bins  on  top  of  counters;  cases  with  three  tiers  of  display  shelves,  and  transparent  stock  boxes.  Right,  the 
corset  department  at  the  Tompkins  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  in  its  new  location  on  an  upper  floor.  Sales  proved  manage¬ 
ment  right  in  placing  it  near  ready-to-wear  and  sportswear.  Buyer  Frances  Mednick  particularly  likes  the  tiers  of  drawers  behind  the 
counter  for  systematic  arrangement  of  goods;  also  the  fact  that  all  four  fitting  rooms  adjoin  a  common  foyer,  providing  privacy  for  the 
customer  and  convenience  for  the  salesperson.  Hangers  at  right  are  for  negligees  and  housecoats. 


Case  for  Two  Markets.  1  he  decision  to  try  one  market  week 
a  year  w'as  carried  by  a  majority  ot  the  industry,  but  it 
was  not  a  unanimous  decision.  Some  manufacturers,  more¬ 
over,  apparently  voted  for  it  without  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  single  market  week  would  endure. 

The  most  common  objection  to  scrapping  the  spring  mar¬ 
ket  week  is  that  to  do  this  is  to  throw  away  a  season  and 
accept  one  instead  of  two  chances  to  reach  the  heads  of 
stores.  A  market  week  has  impact  on  the  head  of  the  store, 
these  manufacturers  argue,  and  that  impact  is  important  to 
the  department. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  fashion  coordination.  Al¬ 
though  w'omen’s  figures  change  very  little,  and  corset  mer¬ 
chandise  therefore  changes  but  slowly,  some  in  the  industry 
feel  that  fresh  merchandise  each  season  encourages  a  closer 
tie  to  the  fresh  ready-to-wear  merchandise  that  comes  into 
the  store  each  season.  The  proponents  of  the  single  market, 
however,  say  that  the  problem  is  primarily  one  of  selecting 
the  right  foundation  for  each  new  apparel  style  and  of 
highlighting  those  features  of  the  foundation  that  have 
direct  application  to  the  fashion  picture  of  that  season. 

Will  Buyers  Come?  Some  manufacturers  are  concerned  that 
buyers  may  plan  to  come  to  market  but,  lacking  a  definite 
week  at  which  to  aim,  may  fail  to  get  there.  Buying  in  the 
store  is  all  right,  they  point  out,  but  it  doesn’t  give  the  buyer 
an  overall  view  of  the  industry’s  offerings.  Lacking  that, 
she  may  give  the  first  salesman  who  shows  up  the  largest  slice 
of  her  budget:  the  last  arrival  may  find  all  her  money  spent. 

The  enthusiasts  for  two  official  markets  a  year  defend  the 


practice  of  withdrawing  numbers  from  their  lines  twice  a 
year.  For  one  thing,  they  say  it  takes  very  little  time  for  them 
to  recognize  a  winner  or  a  dud  when  they  have  the  exjieri- 
ence  of  many  stores  to  watch.  For  another,  they  place  a  high 
value  upon  the  criticism  or  praise  of  buyers  when  this  is 
given  to  them  directly,  in  the  market,  rather  than  through 
salesmen.  “VVe  are  not  immune  to  mistakes,”  explains  one 
manufacturer.  “Wc  benefit  and  the  stores  benefit  from  the 
opportunity  we  have  during  market  week  to  get  the  reaction 
of  many  buyers.” 

Seasonal  Buying.  There  is  also  the  argument  that  new  de¬ 
signs  cannot  be  held  back  for  a  full  year,  awaiting  a  market 
week.  Introducing  new  designs  piecemeal  is  a  system  that 
does  not  tie  in  with  the  seasonal  buying  habits  of  the 
retailer,  for  if  the  designs  are  introduced  as  they  are  ready, 
they  may  reach  the  stores  when  buyers  have  little  budget 
available. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  argument  that  the  creative  per¬ 
son,  the  designer,  works  best  when  there  is  a  deadline  to  be 
met,  a  feeling  of  curtain  going  up,  a  stimulating  wave  of 
excitement.  Ihis  is  something  that  some  of  the  most 
fashion-conscious  houses  in  the  l)usiness  hate  to  give  up. 

How  well  the  single  market  will  work  out,  and  how  long 
the  industry  will  adhere  to  it,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Everyone 
in  the  trade  emphasizes  that  this  is  no  permanent  and  im¬ 
mutable  rule;  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  simplify  merchan¬ 
dising  and  production  problems.  Retail  reaction  will  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  w'hether  the  industry  adheres  to  its  one- 
market  plan  or  goes  back  to  two  a  year. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


has  been  awarded 

Patent  No.  2,632,165 

by  the 

UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE 

for  its 

DOUBLE  LIP  ELASTIC 
K  c  GARTER  BANDS 


Illustrated: 

Pantie  #307, 

Girdle  #306, 
f^atund  in 

SEVENTEEN,  MAY  ISSUE 
N.y.  TIMES  MAGAZINE, 
MAY  tOth  ISSUE 

showing  how  the  new, 
patented  double  lip 
elastic  garter  bands  an¬ 
chors  the  garter  perma¬ 
nently  between  two 
elastic  bands  . . .  without 
uncomfortable  bulges. 


Infringements  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law! 


Wolfe  &  Long,  Inc  •  3S  WMt  32nd  $1.,  N«w  York  I,  N.Y. 


FOUNDATIONS 


‘■•9  U  S.  Pol.  on 
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Report  to  Management:  The  Corset  Department  (Continued) 


Frills,  Basics  and  Profits 


S  l'RONCi  coisei  buyers  usually  build  iheii  success  on  iiar-  season,  but  didn’t  get  the  full  sales  impact  until  the  second 
row  and  deep  stocks,  composed  largely  of  basics— in  corset  season  rolled  around  and  found  this  firm’s  numbers  on  the 
parlance,  numbers  that  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  Ijasic  lists  of  many  stores. 

win  repeat  business,  and  that  are  therefore  to  be  reordered.  It  is  this  slow  start,  this  need  to  test  a  new  number  thor- 
size  by  size,  as  rapidly  as  they  sell.  Besides  these,  every  corset  oughly  before  making  it  a  permanent  addition  to  the  de¬ 
department  needs  a  certain  number  of  items  for  promo-  partment’s  assortment,  that  makes  the  idea  of  one  market 

tional  excitement-the  number  and  proportion  of  such  items  a  year  seem  so  desirable  in  many  cjuarters.  There  will  be 
being  determined  by  the  size  and  nature  of  the  department  time,  it  is  believed,  for  new  numbers  to  prove  themselves, 

and  the  amount  of  traffic  through  it,  as  much  as  by  any  or  to  discjualify  themselves,  in  terms  of  customer  acceptance 

other  criterion.  before  the  mamdacturer  is  forced  to  decide  whether  or  not 

Because  good  fit  is  the  essence  of  success  in  a  corset  de-  to  withdraw  them  from  his  next  season’s  line, 
partment,  each  basic  style  has  to  be  carried  in  an  adequate 


range  of  sizes.  The  customer  can  no  more  compromise  on 
size  and  type  in  foundation  departments  than  she  can  safely 
compromise  on  size  and  last  in  the  shoe  department.  Under 
normal  conditions,  this  need  for  gootl  size  assortments  means 
that  the  department  concentrates  on  a  limited  number  of 
brands  and,  in  each  brand,  concentrates  on  the  styles  best 
suited  to  its  clientele.  New  lines  or  styles  are  introduced 
slowly  and  with  caution. 

Success  Is  Slow.  I  hus,  in  a  corset  department,  a  new  num¬ 
ber  that  is  destined  for  greatness  may  be  a  slow  starter. 
Buyers  will  sample  it,  and  only  after  it  has  proved  itself  will 
they  put  it  on  their  basic  list  and  let  fly  with  their  orders. 
For  example,  one  girdle  line  that  is  running  up  spectacular 
sales  increases  this  year  is  doing  all  its  business  With  the  same 
accounts  it  had  last  year.  It  opened  the  new  accounts  one 


Too  Much  Fashion.  With  almost  a  full  year  in  which  to  give 
a  new  number  time  to  show  its  potentialities  as  a  basic, 
many  in  the  industry  hope  to  see  an  end  to  what  they  call 
"too  much  fashion.”  Their  criticism  does  not  mean  that 
they’d  like  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  take  the  fashion  appeal 
out  of  their  merchandise;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  very 
jreople  who  cry  “too  much  fashion”  produce  or  retail  the 
most  highly  styled  and  the  highest  priced  merchandise  in 
the  field. 

The  “too  much  fashion”  cry  is  raised  against  numbers  that 
are  only  superficially  new,  that  offer  a  change  in  detail 
rather  than  a  change  in  design,  simply  for  the  sake  of  having 
an  apparently  new  item  for  market  week.  This  practice  is 
charged,  by  those  who  deplore  it,  with  complicating  the 
buyer’s  job,  slowing  production,  and  keeping  costs  to  the 
consumer  high.  Omitting  frills,  this  school  of  thought  holds, 
makes  it  possible  to  pack  the  maximum  value  into  a  dollar 
bra  or  a  $3.50  seller:  into  a  five-dollar  girdle  or  one  that 
retails  at  $10  or  $12  or  more. 

Legitimate  Changes.  The  strapless  bras,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  came  into  being  a  few  years  ago  and  made  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  for  themselves,  are  something  else  again,  and 
represent  a  legitimate  use  of  fashion.  Bras  with  pads  and 
other  devices  for  ripening  the  customer’s  curves  are  in  the 
same  category;  so,  too,  its  maker  expects,  is  an  off-shoidder 
bra  designed  to  team  up  with  scrjop  necklines  in  ready-to- 
wear.  But  the  bra  that  adds  a  meaningless  touch  of  lace, 
and  the  girdle  that  replaces  last  year’s  embroidery  with  a  few 
ribbon  rosettes,  are  not  in  that  category  at  all;  they  are  “too 
much  fashion.”  They  represent  the  frills  that  corset  people 
believe  they  can  dispense  with.  {Contiimed  on  page  36) 

TEEN-AGE  ADVISORS.  Teen-agers,  members  of  The  Formfii 
Company's  Bobbie  Fashion  Board,  of  their  fifth  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  looked  over  fabric  swatches,  saw  garments  modeled, 
heard  talks,  and  then  voted  for  what  they  wanted.  They  prefer 
cotton  over  other  materials,  like  their  girdles  long  and  at  least 
an  inch  above  the  waistline.  They  like  ads  which  contain  reason- 
why  copy  and  action  illustrations. 
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STATEMENT  ENCIOSURE 
with  Order  Blank,  imprinted 
with  your  store  name,  provided 
free— featuring  this  Bra,  this 
Corsees.  Hew  many  can  you 
use?  Wire  today! 


more  end  more  n 
of  your  customers 
prefer  shopping  this 

modern,  flexees  way 


FLEXEES  CIRCLE-STITCHED  BRA 
#413  — fine  white  cotton  broadcloth. 
A-32  to  36;  B-32  to  38;  C-34  to  40. 
To  retail  $1.9S.  Doien  $14.23 


Volume  increases  and  multiple  sales  jump  .  . . 
through  installation  of  pre-packaged  bras  and 
girdles  fa  sell  by  self -selection. 

Flexees  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  develop  this 
worthwhile  new  market  for  impulse  and  extra 
sales. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  SELL  MORE  . . .  WITH 
FLEXEES  SMART  COUNTER  UNITS  . . . 

One  is  for  Flexees  new  cirele-stitehed  cotton  broadcloth 
bra,  to  retail  at  $1 .95;  the  other  for  Corsees,  to  retail 
at  $4.95.  Each  a  superb  value;  each  individually  pack¬ 
aged,  clearly  marked  for  self-selection.  These  efficient 
Counter  Units  contain  complete  size  ranges  and  come 
to  you,  free,  with  your  initial  order. 


CORSEES:  Nyralon  snamlau,  two-way  stratch. 
#J337-Girdl«;  #JS38-PanHa  Girdla. 

SizM  S,  AA,  L 

To  rotaH  $4.93.  Dezmi  $33.30 


NEW  YORK:  417  Fifth  Avenue  •  BOSTON:  52  Chauncy  Street  •  CHICAGO:  962  AAerchondise  AAort  •  LOS  ANGELES:  707  South  Hill  St. 


STORES 


ll•port  to  Management:  The  Corset  Department  (Continued) 


The  increasing  emphasis  on  basics  does  not  mean  a  static  The  (oiset  department,  as  one  buyer  puts  it,  “is  one  lie- 
stock  for  the  buyer.  Changes  in  ready-to-wear  fashions  are  partment  in  which  the  sales  clerk  must  do  the  thinking  and 
making  the  all-in-one  garment  more  jwpular  than  it  has  create  interest  tor  the  customer.  It  is  also  a  natural  for 
been  for  years:  slim  skirts  are  making  longer  girdles  im-  suggestion  selling.”  When  clerk  and  customer  invest  their 
portant  and,  for  w'omen  with  heavy  thighs,  they  are  bring-  time  in  a  fitting  room  session,  there  should  be  something  in 
ing  long  pauty  girdles  into  the  picture.  With  fewer  garments  stock  for  the  fitter  to  suggest, 
that  are  only  superficially  new,  the  buyer  can  do  a  better 

job,  it  is  believed,  of  testing  out  those  that  provitle  new  con-  Suggestion  Selling.  For  the  hard-to-fit  customer  who  lias 
trols  for  the  customer’s  figure.  found  the  just-right  garment,  there  should  he  other  colors 

to  offer,  anti  other  fabrics.  For  the  customer  whose  activities 
Color.  With  fewer  garments,  too,  stores  have  a  chance  to  are  varied,  there  are  garments  that  serve  different  functions: 
go  back  to  a  practice  that  has  fallen  more  or  less  into  the  the  dress-up  girdle  or  all-in-one  designed  primarily  for  figure 
discard— the  playing  up  of  color.  White  has  been  ini|)ortant  beauty:  the  comfortable,  stretchable  all-elastic  affair  for  re- 
and  buyers  have  tended  to  carry  many  numbers  in  white  laxed  hours:  the  functional  posture-support  to  ward  off 
only.  That  leaves  the  customer  who  has  found  a  satisfactory  fatigue  during  working  hours:  the  brassieres  for  every  neck- 
bra  or  girdle  with  no  real  reason  for  buying  a  second  one  line  in  ready-to-wear. 

when  "she  is  in  the  fitting  room.  With  several  colors  of  Fitter  training,  of  course,  is  not  always  what  it  should  be, 
each  strong  nund)er  in  stock,  however,  the  fitter  can  suggest  although  just  about  every  manufacturer  in  the  field  lends 
pink,  or  navy,  or  black,  or  all  of  these  colors.  If  she  sells  an  eager  hand.  ,\side  from  the  many  schools  and  courses 
two  bras  to  the  customer  who  would  take  one.  or  six  bras  offered  by  manufacturers,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  informal 
to  the  customer  who  would  take  two,  the  extra  stock  of  training  that  goes  on  each  time  a  corset  representative  comes 
colors  will  pay  for  itself  in  increased  sales.  into  the  store.  One  firm  has  its  salesmen  distril)ute  a  t)ook- 

let  on  figure  types  and  brassiere  cup  ilepths  on  each  visit 
to  a  store:  another  firm  makes  a  practice  of  handing  out 

-,i  II  - . . tape-measures,  because  it  has  found  so  many  girls,  even  in 

^  gocnl  stores,  trying  to  work  without  them. 


The  Buyer's  Part.  Fhe  must  important  part  of  the  training, 
however,  is  the  part  that  is  most  often  neglected— the  buyer’s 
part.  The  buyer  may  be  so  rushetl  that  she  fails  to  tell  her 
girls  what  made  her  select  a  particular  garment— what  fea¬ 
ture  makes  it  more  desirable  than  others  like  it,  or  what 
function  it  is  meant  to  serve. 

Some  buyers  really  do  a  training  job.  One,  for  instance, 
has  a  40-minute  meeting  regularly  each  week  on  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  fitting,  courtesy,  importance  of  knowing  the  stock, 
the  value  of  customer  record  cards,  and  similar  essentials. 
Fhe  buyer  does  not  conduct  the  entire  meeting  herself, 
however,  but  assigns  a  different  salesgirl  each  week  to  lead 
the  discussion  for  half  the  period.  The  girls  bring  up  some 
splendid  ideas,  she  says,  that  make  the  sessions  interesting 
and  constructive. 

Another  buyer  offers  a  reminder  that  better  selling  comes 
from  emphasizing  “pointers  we  know'  well  but  forget  that 
the  other  fellow  does  not  know.”  In  this  classification  she 
includes  not  only  reasons  why  the  new  merchandise  has  been 
brought  into  the  store,  but  also  constant  stress  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  the  customer  plenty  of  good  information 
in  the  fitting  room— including  washing  instructions. 


Schools.  Corsetry  schools  rate  high  with  the  buyers,  although 
some  of  them  involve  sending  the  girls  out  of  the  store  or 
even  out  of  the  city  for  instruction.  If  there  is  a  surgical 
fitting  department,  training  talks  at  the  store  and  fitters’ 
manuals  are  fine  to  acquaint  the  entire  department  with 
what  the  special  fitters  can  do  for  customers,  but  they  do 
not  take  the  place  of  the  actual  demonstrations  that  are  a 
feature  of  schools  like  those  offered  by  the  S.  H.  Camp 
Company.  Beside  anatomy  and  fittings,  these  schools  also 
leach  the  importance  of  working  closely  with  doctors  and 


COMPLETE  FASHION  TIE-IN.  This  corset  ad,  by  A.  Harris  & 
Co.,  Dallas,  ties  in  with  just  about  every  fashion  item  that  can  be 
related  to  figure  control.  Outerwear,  accessories,  cosmetics,  and 
sanitary  needs  all  get  into  the  act.  Corset  copy,  on  a  Fortune 
girdle,  is  specific  as  to  selling  points. 


See  yourself  slimmed  by  noticeable  inches 

Feel  how  it  controls  you  all  the  way  round  ,not  just  here  and  there 

It’s  the  long  sought  solution  to  fit  in  motion 

It  never  shifts  or  rides  .  .  .  always  itnyi  with  your  figure 

breothes,  moves  with  every  motion  of  the  body 

A  girdle  without  a  single  bone  yet  treo-coil  never  lets  it  curl  over 

Try  on  either  girdle  or  panty  and  discover 

the  greatest  comfort  and  freedom  you  have  ever  known! 


11  LL'' 

t  r  eo-co  i  I 

■  T 


wonderful,  spring  y  treo-coil  is  exclusively  TRcO’s 


oMmm 
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Report  to  Management:  The  Corset  Department  (Concluded) 


the  value  of  good  sales  psychology  in  warming  customers  to  bras  and  soft  girdles  successfully,  they  could  win  a  place  on 
the  idea  of  wearing  corrective  garments  or  jxjsture  supports,  the  main  floor.  The  experience  of  the  Broadw’ay,  and  of 
Surgical  fitters,  incidentally,  can  now  add  a  new  string  to  some  of  the  others  with  new  main  floor  outposts,  seems  to 
their  bow,  and  corset  departments  can  add  a  new  line  to  play  down  the  importance  of  the  package.  The  Broadway 
their  merchandise.  Braces  that  can  be  adapted  to  individual  shows  much  of  its  main  floor  merchandise  without  even 
needs  are  being  produced  by  C^amp  and  these,  when  the  stock  boxes  at  the  bra  bar. 

corsetiere  has  been  trained  to  fit  them,  will  be  less  expensive  Manufacturers  who  have  experimented  with  girdle  and 
and  more  accessible  than  the  custom-made  variety.  (In  bra  packages  are  rather  discouraged,  and  some  of  them 

smaller  communities,  there  is  often  no  brace-maker,  and  the  admit  they  are  getting  nowhere.  When  packages  are  tested, 

corset  department  can  get  the  business  that  woidd  otherwise  customers  open  them  up  to  insjiect  the  merchandise,  even 

go  to  a  distant  city.)  though  there  is  a  sample  article  on  display.  (That  sample 

article,  incidentally,  becomes  soiled  so  quickly  that  soilage 
Fast  Service.  Along  with  re-emphasis  on  the  ,imjM)rtance  of  markdowns  cannot  be  shrugged  oft  in  any  scheme  for  pack¬ 
selling,  fitting,  and  good  advisory  service,  the  corset  depart-  aging  bras  and  girdles  for  self-selection.) 
ment  is  still  struggling  to  find  out  if  it  has  a  place  for  fast  On  the  other  hand,  one  bra  firm  has  created  a  simple 
service  bars  or  self-selection  fixtures  wdthin  its  borders.  .\1-  fixture  that,  without  requiring  its  bras  to  be  packaged,  per- 
though  many  buyers  insist  that  no  garments  shall  be  sold  in  mits  stores  to  put  them  on  a  self-selection  basis.  The  fixture 
their  departments  without  fitting,  others  recognize  that  the  uses  movable  partitions  to  create  counter-height  bins,  each 
customer,  particularly  for  bras,  is  entitled  to  fast  service  labeled  with  the  size  and  cup  depth  it  will  contain.  A  dozen 
when  she  makes  a  repeat  purchase  of  an  item  she  buys  by  bras  of  a  size  can  be  held  in  the  open  bins  on  top;  many 
brand  and  size.  Thus  one  department  store  reports  a  main  more  dozens,  in  boxes,  can  be  held  in  reserve  below, 
floor  bar  for  its  best  selling  bra  line,  operated  as  an  outpost 

of  the  corset  department.  Another  reports  two  extra  bra  Cost  of  Fast  Selling.  The  warning  continues  to  be  sounded 
bars,  one  on  the  main  floor,  and  another  in  knit  underwear,  in  several  quarters,  however,  that  fast,  over-the-counter  or 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  main  floor  bra  bar  at  the  self-help  selling  is  bound  to  bring  down  markup  percent- 
Broadway’s  downtown  store,  in  Los  Angeles.  Located  in  a  ages.  The  item  that  doesn’t  get  fitting  room  selling  has  to 
spot  where  it  picks  up  traffic  between  entrances  and  ele-  offer  strong  and  obvious  value;  it  requires  less  selling  time, 
vators,  the  still-new  bar  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  carry  and  needs  less  markup,  percentage-wise.  But  when  a  low 
a  full  assortment  of  soft  girdles,  garter  belts  and  bras  with-  markup  line  sells  too  well,  management  sometimes  loses 
out  hurting  either  the  corset  department  itself  or  the  main  sight  of  the  dollars  of  margin  it  brings  in,  and  of  the  sales 
floor  departments  that  pulled  in  their  space  a  bit  to  make  per  square  foot  or  per  dollar  of  selling  salaries,  and  sees  only 
room  for  it.  The  store’s  management  looks  up>on  it  as  a  the  low  percentage  figure. 

means  of  offering  fast  service,  and  also  of  broadening  the  In  many  cases,  the  decision  will  be  up  to'  management, 
assortment  of  merchandise  carried  on  the  main  floor.  Does  it  want  fast-moving,  easily  sold  merchandise  at  rela¬ 

tively  low  markup  for  this  department?  Or  will  it  give  the 
Package  or  Fixture.  Corset  buyers  and  resources  who  have  department  depth  of  stock  and  trained,  well-paid  fitters,  to 
been  wrestling  with  the  fast  service,  self-selection  ideas  have  take  full  advantage  of  the  high  markup  items  that  require 
often  expressed  the  thought  that  if  they  could  but  package  fitting  room  service? 


TOWARD  COMPLETE  SELF-SERVICE.  Removable  dividers  give  flexibility  to  this  fixture  offered  by  Lovable  Bra,  right,  for  self-  p 
service  bra  sales.  Each  compartment  is  labeled  as  to  size  and  cup-depth;  shelf  is  for  extra  stock.  For  demonstrating  the  stretchabilify 
of  midget-sized  girdles,  A.  Stein  &  Company  offers  this  simple  display,  left,  showing  two  of  their  Teenies  girdles. 
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RETAILING 


AND  THE 


TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 


JTKARISGS  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Taftdiartley 
let  began  two  months  ago  and  still  continue.  Last 
month,  Robert  J.  Doolan  appeared  for  the  ]SRD(L4  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Doolan. 
Allied  Stores  Corporation  s  director  of  personnel,  is  chair¬ 
man  o/  the  Association's  Employee  Relations  Committee. 

Basically,  retailing's  position  is  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
needs  relatively  little  amendment  but  is  much  in  need  of 
impartial  administration.  .1  reconstitution  of  the  iSational 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  considered  essential.  The  I\RD(L4 
favors  specific  amendment  of  the  Act  or  clarificatum  of  its 
language  to  assure  free  and  secret  elections;  to  prevent  coer¬ 
cive  efforts  to  force  an  employer  to  recognize  a  minority 
union;  to  recognize  the  lockout  as  a  legal  economic  sanc¬ 
tion,  provided  it  is  not  used  to  defeat  bona  fide  union  activi¬ 
ties;  to  prevent  further  misadministration  of  the  provisions 
protecting  the  employer's  right  of  free  speech;  to  establish 
more  explicitly  the  jurisdiction  of  state  and  local  courts  in 
labor  rases,  and  to  eliminate  abuses  of  NLRB  processes  by 
communist-dominated  unions. 

On  other  issues,  raised  by  unions,  the  NRDGA  opposes 
amendment  of  the  Act,  It  opposes  attempts  to  re-establish 
"extent  of  organization"  as  the  only  factor  in  determining 
appropriate  bargaining  units.  It  opposes  efforts  to  revive  the 
secondary  boycott;  the  "pre-hearing  election,"  in  which  the 
very  issues  that  determine  the  legality  of  an  election  are 
not  settled  until  after  the  election  has  been  held;  and  the 
closed  shop.  It  opposes  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  supervisor  and  changes,  at  this  time,  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions  governing  national  emergency  strikes. 

Beyond  these  matters,  the  NRDGA  proposes  that  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  should  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  trend  of  labor  unwn  practices  and 
labor  legislation  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon 
the  public  welfare. 

An  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  department  store 
trade  is,  so  far,  unionized.  But  no  department  store  execu¬ 
tive  should  believe,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  of  little  concern  to  him. 
The  rights  of  all  individuals  are  involved.  Bob  Doolan' s 
brief,  presented  here  in  condensed  form,  stresses  this  issue 
of  individual  rights  and  the  broad  questions  of  public 
interest. 

—  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 
Manager,  Personnel  and 
Store  Management  Groups.  NRDGA 
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Ky  Robert  J.  Doolan 

1i\  UHiil,  ihe  National  Retail  Dry  Ciootls  Association  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Talt-Hartley  Act  is  a  gocnl  Act.  However, 
lor  the  period  ol  the  past  lew  years,  it  has  been  subjected  to 
iiiased  administration,  it  should  require  relatively  little 
aineiuhnent.  An  unlortunate  result  ol  the  propaj^anda 
whidi  has  taken  jdace  incessantly  over  the  past  5^  years  has 
been  to  create  the  impression  iqion  the  public,  and  even  in 
higher  realms  ol  our  political  lile,  that  the  Act  is  in  need  ol 
substantial  amendment.  VVe  submit,  that  il  C^ongress  looks 
to  the  record,  and  not  to  rhetoric,  it  will  make  relatively 
lew  changes  in  the  Act,  but  will  see  to  it  that  the  situation 

ol  biased  administration  is  corrected. 

*  *  * 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  purpose  ol  the 
I'alt-Hartley  .\ct  was  none  other  than  to  impose  upon  labor 
unions  prohibitions  that  were  comparable  to  those  imposed 
upon  employers  by  the  Wagner  .\ct.  The  Act,  while  not 
perlect,  was  and  is  an  equalizing  statute.  In  no  sense  has  it 
repealed  the  entirely  pro-labor  nature  ol  the  Wagner  Act: 
in  lact,  lor  all  practical  purposes  that  Act  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  Title  I  ol  the  Talt-Hartley  Act. 

We  submit  that  to  weaken  the  Act  for  political  purposes, 
because  lor  years  it  has  been  attacked  as  something  which  it 
is  not  and  ilever  has  been,  would  be  tantamount  to  official 
recognition  cjI  the  position  that  labor  organizations  are  to  be 
accorded  Ireedom  Iroin  restraints  which  are  imposed  on  all 
other  groups  in  the  population. 

We  have  faith  in  the  essential  fairness  of  the  w'orking  man. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  wishes  to  see  the  elimination 
of  prcjvisions  plated  into  Taft-Hartley  for  his  own  protec¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  looks  with  favor  upon  boy¬ 
cotts  ol  a  secondary  nature  that  injure  a  third  party  who  has 
no  labor  dispute  at  all  with  the  representative  (s)  of  his 
employees.  We  do  ncit  believe  he  feels  that  only  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  capable  ol  committing  unfair  labor  practices,  and 
that  only  the  employer  should  be  prevented  from  continuing 
illegal  acts.  We  do  not  believe  that  as  a  union  member  he 
would  want  his  union  to  be  immune  from  penalties  for 
violation  of  a  labor  agreement  negotiated  in  gcxx!  faith.  We 
do  not  believe  that  if  he  is  unorganized,  he  wants  to  be 
“blitzed”  in  representation  cases  through  such  a  procedure 
as  pre-hearing  elections. 

VV^e  believe  that  he  regards  as  fair  the  principle  of  joint 
administration  and  joint  trusteeship  of  welfare  funds  estab¬ 
lished  solely  for  the  benefit  of  employees.  We  believe  that 
above  all  he  is  an  American,  and  thus  wants  the  cards  dealt 
fairly  rather  than  stacked  by  law  in  favor  of  his  particular 
economic  group.  And  we  emphatically  disbelieve  that  he 
wishes  the  non-union  worker  forced  into  unionization 
through  preferential  legislation  rather  than  to  have  the  issue 
determined  in  free,  secret  ballot  elections  after  there  has 
been  a  lair  opportunity  for  the  individual  worker  to  con- 
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sicler  ail  relevant  iactors. 

If  we  are  wrong  about  the  essential  fairness  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  or  proscriptions  and  others  that  could  be  cited,  or 
about  their  acceptance  by  the  American  jjeople,  once  under¬ 
stood,  then  our  whole  case  fails. 

We  would  take  away  none  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
organization  vested  by  the  Wagner  Act  as  repeated  in  Taft- 
, Hartley,  none  of  the  encouragements  to  good  faith  collective 
bargaining,  and  none  of  the  employer  unfair  labor  practices. 
By  the  same  token,  we  would  not  take  away  restraints  and 
procedures  that  are  vital  to  the  principles  of  equalization  of 
rights  and  responsibilities,  the  protection  of  individual  free 
choice,  the  protection  of  the  innocent  third  party,  and  the 
public  welfare  being  the  first  test  against  which  proposals 
for  change  should  be  measured. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Act’s  administration,  we  do 
not  attack  either  the  motives  or  the  character  of  individuals. 
We  say  simply:  “Let  the  record  speak;  let  there  be  a  fair 
assessment  of  what  the  Act  provides  and  its  legislative  his¬ 
tory  against  such  decisions  as  those  that  have  followed  the 
Bonwit-Teller  Case  and  bear  upon  the  ‘free  speech’  provis¬ 
ion  and  the  ‘equal  opportunity’  doctrine,  against  the  de¬ 
cision  and  procedure  followed  in  the  Foreman  b  Clark  case, 
against  the  Morand  and  Leonard  {Dax>is  Furniture)  cases, 
and  against  the  verv  recent  Mastro  Plastics  Corporation  case 
(lO.H  NLRB  51).’’ 

•  *  • 

It  is  our  intention  in  this  statement  to  present  our  views 
on  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  current  hearings  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  of  particular  imp>ortance.  In  stating  the 
over-all  position  of  the  .Association,  however,  especial  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  given  to  four  points: 

1.  Representation  elections. 

2.  The  need  for  the  injunctive  remedy  where  force 
or  picketing  is  applied  to  compel  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  an  illegal  act. 

JI.  The  extent  of  organization  doctrine. 

4.  The  lockout. 

it  should  be  made  clear  at  this  juncture  that  the  points 
which  we  are  emphasizing  are  not  the  only  points  of  unique 
importance  to  the  Association  and  its  membership.  In  fact, 
there  are  three  other  points  of  equal  significance  to  us. 
They  are,  respectively: 

1.  Free  speech. 

2.  Secondary  boycott  provisions. 

3.  Pre-emption  by  Federal  law. 

As  to  these  three  points,  the  .Association’s  position  is  being 
presented  in  greater  detail  in  the  statement  of  the  American 
Retail  Federation  whose  over-all  position  is  in  agreement  in 
basic  principle  with  the  position  of  the  NRDGA  despite 
minor  variations  in  emphasis. 

Secret  Ballot  Elections 

Section  9  (c)  of  the  Act  provides  that  whenever  a  petition 
for  an  election  has  been  filed  and  the  Board,  following  an 
investigation  of  the  petition,  finds  a  question  of  representa¬ 
tion  to  exist,  it  (the  Board)  shall  direct  an  election  by  secret 
ballot  and  shall  certify  the  results  thereof. 

This  section  of  the  Act  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
fundamental  right  to  become  unionized  or  to  remain  non¬ 
union,  were  it  always  applied  to  union  organizing  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  frequently  not  applied. 
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What  are  these  situations  where  Section  9  (c)  is  not 
applied? 

1—  The  situation  where  an  employer  recognizes  a  union 
as  the  representative  of  a  given  bargaining  unit  without 
insisting  [on]  a  Board-conducted  election.  This  situation 
occurs  frequently  and  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  it 
provided  that  the  employer  really  is  assured  of  the  union’s 
majority  status.  But  frequently  he  is  not  so  assured  because 
...  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  the  authenticity  of  representa¬ 
tion  cards  used  to  validate  majority  status  or,  if  the  cards 

are  authentic,  the  extent  of  the  pressure  which  was  applied  [ 
in  obtaining  representation  cards.  .  .  . 

2—  The  situation  which  commonly  has  become  know’ii  as 

the  ’’sweetheart’’  contract.  In  this  situation  the  employer 
simply  accedes  to  unionization.  His  motives  may  be  one  of 
several,  such  as  to  avoid  an  organizing  effort  by  another, 
less  desirable  union  or  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  which 
ilevolve  upon  him  in  a  jjeriod  of  organizing  activity  and  a 
later  election  or  because  someone  has  told  him  that  in  any  ! 
event  unionization  is  inevitable.  j 

3—  The  situation  where  the  union  doesn’t  even  engage  in  i 
organizing  activity.  It  simply  presents  a  contract  which  is 

to  be  “signed  or  else.’’  I’he  “or  else’’  of  course  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  force.  i 

4—  The  situation  in  which  the  Board  orders  the  employer  i 
to  bargain  in  the  absence  of  an  election  on  the  ground  that  i 
majority  status  exists  (no  matter  how  thinly  or  unreliably  | 
established)  and  the  employer  presumably  will  not  permit  ; 
of  a  free  election  atmosphere.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  an 
employer  who  is  fearful  of  a  free,  secret  ballot  election  and 
takes  steps  to  prevent  it.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the 
remedy  is  to  deny  the  employees  their  right  to  vote  by  secret  r 
ballot.  Where  the  employer’s  course  of  conduct  is  clearly 
coercive,  we  would  expect  the  Board  to  postpone  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  apply  Section  10  (j)  to  enjoin  the  employer.  The  L 
Board’s  present  practice  relies  heavily  on  union  representa¬ 
tion  cards  which  may  or  may  not  be  valid  and  in  large 
measure,  ignores  the  rights  assured  to  employees  by  Section 

7  and  9  (c)  (1).  ; 

To  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  situations  discussed 
above,  we  propose  that  an  election  be  mandatory  in  all  situ-  i 
ations  where  there  exists  a  bona  fide  question  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  the  Act’s  jurisdiction  is  applicable.  We  would 
make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  bargain  with  a  union  | 
where  its  majority  has  not  been  established  in  a  Board-con¬ 
ducted  election.  Being  realistic  we  would  not  apply  this 
requirement  retroactively,  that  is  to  existing  bargaining  situ-  : 
ations  where  majority  status  is  thought  to  exist,  although  it 
has  never  been  demonstrated  through  an  election. 

Force  to  Compel  Commission  of  An  Illegal  Act 

The  use  of  every  form  of  force  or  coercion  (including  i 
picketing)  to  compiel  the  commission  of  an  act  which  is  il¬ 
legal  under  the  statute  should  be  subject  to  immediate  in-  ' 
junctive  relief.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act’s  legislative  history 
(Senate  Repiort  105,  80th  Congress,  page  22)  spiecifically 
states  that  “the  primary  strike  for  recognition  (without  a 
Board  certification)  is  not  proscribed”;  accordingly,  under 
the  Act,  an  employer  cannot  get  “organizational”  or  “recog¬ 
nition”  picketing  enjoined.  Yet,  if  he  accedes  to  it  and 
recognizes  the  union  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  majority 
status,  he  has  committed  an  unfair  labor  practice.  Worse, 
he  has  taken  away  the  basic  right  of  his  employees  to  freely  j 
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detennine  the  issue  for  themselves.  This  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  what  the  statute  would  seem  to  mean,  namely,  that 
to  recognize  a  minority  union  is  an  illegal  act,  and  what  its 
legislative  history  makes  clear  with  respect  to  recognition 
picketing,  has  been  recognized  by  the  Board  in  the  Perry 
Son’ell  Case  (80  NLRB  47). 

•  •  • 

Those  of  us  now  concerned  with  the  amendment  of  Taft- 
Hartley,  of  whatever  persuasion  we  may  be,  should  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  as  citizens  we  are  truly  serious  when  we  sjjeak 
convincingly  of  individual  rights,  the  exercise  of  individual 
free  choice  in  choosing  others  to  represent  us  or  not  to 
represent  us,  and  of  dedication  to  a  government  by  law'  and 
not  by  men.  If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  in  the 
affinnative,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  . Association’s 
{X)sition  that  representation  issues  should  be  resolved  only 
through  the  prescribed  election  prtKedure,  and  that  the  use 
of  any  form  of  force  to  comjjel  the  commission  of  an  illegal 
act  should  l>e  enjoinable. 

Extent  of  Organization 

Our  next  jtoint  jiertains  to  the  “extent  of  organization” 
doctrine.  Section  9  (c)  (5)  of  the  .Act  provides  as  follows: 

“In  determining  w’hether  a  unit  is  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  sjiccified  in  subsection  (b),  the 
extent  to  which  the  employees  have  organized  shall 
not  be  controlling." 

•  •  • 

There  can  be  no  stability  in  the  relations  between  labor 
and  management  unless  bargaining  units  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  factors  which  objectively  are  present  in 
any  given  situation,  and  not  simply  on  the  basis  of  extent  of 
organization.  Examples  of  such  factors  are  the  mutuality  of 
interests  of  employees,  the  past  history  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  geographical  considerations,  skill  considerations,  the 
extent  of  common  supervision,  the  organizational  nature  of 
the  employer’s  business,  and,  finally,  extent  of  organization. 

Under  the  Wagner  .\ct,  because  the  overriding  purpose  of 
the  statute  was  to  favor  the  unionization  of  employees,  bar¬ 
gaining  units  were  often  found  appropriate  on  extent  of  or¬ 
ganization  alone.  .  . .  The  effect  of  this  was  to  stack  the  cards 
in  advance  in  favor  of  the  organizing  union  and,  following 
elections,  to  promote  industrial  strife,  since  employers  cannot 
bargain  intelligently  either  in  their  own  interests  or  in  the 
interests  of  all  employees  in  situations  where  bargaining 
units  represent  an  artificial  or  impractical  grouping  of 
employees. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  sought  to  correct  this  condition. 
But,  in  order  to  be  wholly  fair.  Congress  still  piermitted 
extent  of  organization  to  be  a  factor  in  the  determination 
of  appropriate  bargaining  units.  What  the  Congress  pro¬ 
scribed  was  only  that  extent  of  organization  may  not  be 
the  controlling  factor. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  the  Board,  through  a  change  in  its 
membership,  took  on  a  strong  coloration  of  bias,  a  great 
many  petitions  for  elections  in  our  own  industry  were  dis¬ 
missed  because  it  was  found  that  the  only  basis  for  the  unit 
alleged  to  be  appropriate  was  extent  of  organization.  (See, 
for  example,  Mandel  Brothers,  Inc.,  77  NLRB  88;  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  ir  Co.,  75  NLRB  148;  Pomeroy’s,  Inc.,  76  NLRB 
96;  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co.,  80  NLRB  1442;  Thalhimer 
Bros.,  Inc.,  81  NLRB  1175.) 

More  recently,  however,  several  cases  suggest  strongly  that 
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the  Board  has  found  arguments  to  avoid  the  statutory  pro¬ 
scription.  (See,  for  example,  SilvetTvoods,  92  NLRB  65; 

/.  C.  Penney  Company,  92  NLRB  1286;  Polsky’s  of  Akron, 
90  NLRB  1868;  and  Foreman  ir  Clark,  95  NLRB  1504,  97 
NLRB  No.  153.) 

In  the  Foreman  &  Clark  case,  the  union  (the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers)  filed  a  {letition  for  a  unit  com¬ 
posed  of  all  tailor  shop  employees  w'orking  at  the  company’s 
nine  stores  in  Southern  California.  The  Board,  on  August 
31,  1951,  by  a  2-1  decision  (members  Houston  and  Reynolds 
in  the  majority,  Murdock  in  the  minority)  found  no  per¬ 
suasive  reason  why  such  alteration  employees  should  consti¬ 
tute  a  separate  unit,  and,  accordingly,  dismissed  the  jjetition. 
On  November  9,  over  two  months  later,  the  union  filed  a 
motion  for  reconsideration,  and  on  January  16,  1952,  the 
Board  reversed  its  earlier  decision  and  directed  an  election. 

.Aside  from  the  untimeliness  of  the  union’s  motion,  which 
should  itself  have  caused  a  denial  of  the  motion,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  in  the  reversal,  former  minority  member 
.Murdock  joined  with  two  new'  panel  members,  Herzog  and 
Styles,  to  effect  the  reversal.  Foreman  &  Clark,  on  F'ebruary 
7,  1952,  filed  a  motion  to  stay  the  Direction  of  Election,  to 
vacate  the  second  decision,  and  for  a  rehearing  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  This  motion  w'as  denied  on  March  11, 
1952,  by  the  identical  three  Board  members  who  reversed 
the  original  decision  to  dismiss. 

In  the  Foreman  &  Clark  case,  the  employer  had  contended 
from  the  outset  that  only  an  over-all  unit  of  salesmen  and 
will-call  boys,  in  addition  to  the  employees  sought  by  the 
union,  was  appropriate.  In  support  of  this  petition,  the 
company  demonstrated  that  the  Board  had  in  previous 
decisions  consistently  found  a  group  of  alteration  employees 
of  a  department  or  clothing  store  inappropriate  as  a  unit. 

And  finally  the  company  demonstrated  that  a  long  line 
of  previous  Board  decisions  consistently  included  alteration 
employees  within  broad  units  of  selling  and  non-selling 
employees.  This  is  precisely  what  Foreman  &  Clark  con¬ 
tended  from  the  f)eginning  was  the  proper  unit. 

Two  jx>ints  about  the  Foreman  i*  Clark  case  should  be 
accorded  particular  emphasis:  First,  the  jjetitioning  union 
fjetitioned  simply  and  directly  on  an  extent  of  organization 
basis.  Second,  the  Board,  in  order  to  direct  an  election,  had 
to  ignore  or  argue  itself  out  of  the  proscription  contained 
in  Section  9  (c)  (5).  Parenthetically,  it  is  also  well  to  em¬ 
phasize  here  one  other  thing  which  stands  out  in  the 
Foreman  &  Clark  case,  although  not  directly  related  to  the 
extent  of  organization  issue:  the  second  decision  of  the 
Board  in  the  Foreman  &  Clark  case  was  made  without  an 
additional  hearing,  without  any  presentation  of  new  evi¬ 
dence,  and  with  no  opportunity  for  Foreman  &  Clark  to 
rebut  by  evidence  the  statements  made  in  the  union’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  reconsideration. 

Perhaps  no  other  area  of  the  .\ct’s  operation  illustrates 
more  pointedly  what  biased  administration  can  do  to  negate 
the  will  of  Congress.  Frequently,  in  administrative  law, 
there  is  honest  disagreement  among  the  experts  as  to  what 
the  wording  of  an  Act  means,  or  what  was  the  Congressional 
intent.  But  there  can  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  put  upon  extent  of  organization  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Both  the  language  and  Congressional  intent  are  crystal 
clear.  No  one  has  found  any  basis  to  confuse  either  what 
the  Act  says  or  what  the  legislative  history  says. 

In  summary  on  this  point,  the  NRDGA  believes  that  the 
present  provision  should  stand  unchanged,  and  that  the 
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administration  of  this  provision  aiiords  a  very  gootl  reason 
why  the  Board  should  be  reconstituted. 

The  Lookout 

Historically  the  correlation  between  a  strike  and  a  lockout 
has  l>een  recognized  both  at  common  law  and  under  the 
statutes.  I'he  view  which  has  prevailed  is,  that  under  the 
present  statutory  scheme  of  collective  bargaining,  the  lock¬ 
out  is  the  employer  equivalent  of  labor’s  right  to  strike,  and 
hence,  a  proper  correlative  exercise  of  economic  power. 

This  historic  view  has  been  altered  by  the  Board  first 
through  the  Maraud  Brothers  Beverage  Case  (91  NLRB 
409),  and  then  through  the  Albert  Leonard  et  al.  Case  (94 
NLRB  279),  better  known  as  The  Davis  Furniture  Case. 

Briefly,  these  two  decisions  involve  the  following  situ¬ 
ation: 

Employers  had  grouped  together  and  formetl  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  This  associ¬ 
ation  bargaining  had  been  conductetl  for  a  peritnl  of  many 
years.  During  all  these  years  the  bargaining  unions  hail 
willingly  negotiated  contracts  with  the  association  tor  all 
their  members  who  were  employees  of  the  employers  who 
formed  the  asstK'iation.  During  the  course  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  negotiations,  out  of  which  the  instant  cases  arose, 
after  a  stalemate  had  been  reached  in  the  negotiations,  the 
unions  struck  one  of  the  employer  members  of  the  associ¬ 
ation.  The  employers  then  adopted  the  view  that  a  strike 
against  one  member  of  die  asstx;iation  was  in  effect  a  strike 
against  all  members  of  the  as.sociation.  In  each  instance  all 
of  the  members  of  the  association  closed  their  doors,  and 
refused  to  furnish  work  to  their  employees  so  long  as  the 
strike  continued.  In  each  instance,  the  Board  held  that  the 
action  of  the  employers  in  shutting  their  doors  constituted 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

In  each  instance  the  Circuit  Court  of  .Vppeals  refused  to 
adopt  this  position,  and  remanded  the  cases  to  the  Board 
for  further  consideration.  In  each  instance  the  Board,  in  its 
supplemental  decision  and  order,  held  in  effect  that  the  use 
of  any  economic  sanction  by  the  employers  was  per  se  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  .Act. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  Board  flatly  refused  to 
recognize  the  intent  of  Congress  in  legalizing  the  use  of 
lockout  as  an  economic  sanction  because  of  the  failure  in 
the  .Act  to  point  out  specifically  that  a  lockout  is  a  per¬ 
missible  form  of  economic  force.  There  are  extended  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Act  indicating  that  Congress  intended  that  a 
strike  and  a  lockout  were  to  be  correlative  actions  avail¬ 
able  to  union  and  management,  respectively.  Thus,  Sections 
8  (b)  (4),  203  (a),  206  and  208  (a)  all  refer  to  both  strikes 
and  lockouts  as  correlative  economic  powers. 

The  Board  has  not  reached  such  a  maturity  of  judgment 
that  it  will  permit  both  unions  and  employers  the  same  right 
of  economic  sanctions,  one  against  the  other.  Its  imma¬ 
turity  is  best  exemplified  in  its  supplemental  order  and 
decision  in  Leonard  et  al.  v.  NLRB,  wherein  it  advo¬ 
cated  that  an  employer  in  a  situation  has  sufficient  recourse 
in  that  he  may  replace  economic  strikers  with  new  em¬ 
ployees.  But  such  action  would  be  primarily  directed  to 
achieve  the  dissolution  of  the  union  in  its  entirety  rather 
than  to  a  {peaceful  settlement  of  an  economic  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  It  would  appear  that  stability  in  labor 
relations,  the  purpose  for  which  Congress  passed  the  .Act, 
is  being  defeated  by  the  prejudiced  and  biased  interpreta¬ 


tions  of  the  Act  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boaul. 

Accordingly,  it  is  submitted  that  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  .Section  13  of  the  Act  be  made: 

Skction  13 

“Nothing  in  this  Art,  except  as  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  herein,  shall  he  construed  so  as  to  interfere 
u'ith  or  impede  or  diminish  in  any  ivay  the  right  to 
strike  or  lockout,  or  to  affect  limitations  or  qualifi¬ 
cations  on  those  rights.”  (Underlining  constitutes 
ivords  added  to  present  section.) 

This  amendment,  of  course,  woukl  not  make  legal  Uxk- 
outs  used  to  defeat  l)ona  fide  union  activities,  including 
org:uiizing  efforts. 

Free  Speech 

The  Board  has  misadministered  the  employer’s  right  to 
free  speech.  Our  position  on  this  issue  has  been  set  forth 
clearly  in  the  statement  of  the  .American  Retail  Federation. 

However,  we  emphasize  our  support  of  an  amendment 
which  would  make  Sec  tion  8  (c)  specifically  applicable  to 
elec  tion  situations.  In  addition,  we  would,  through  amend¬ 
ment  or,  failing  this,  through  a  forceful  statement  of  legis¬ 
lative  intent,  prcjvicle  that  the  Board  may  not  establish  a 
requirement  of  “equal  opportunity’’  under  circumstances 
where  the  communications  media  available  to  the  parties 
are  reasonably  sufficient  for  both  sides  to  be  heard.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  point,  the  suggested  amendment,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  practical  effect 
of  the  Board’s  opinions  to  date  is  tcj  recjuire  that  the  last 
word  be  that  of  the  organizing  union,  even  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  completely  free  election  atmosphere,  ample  c  om¬ 
munications  media  available  to  the  organizing  union,  and 
ample  time  and  opportunity  existing  for  all  sides  to  present 
their  respective  points  of  view.  On  balance  the  unions  have 
a  preferred  position  concerning  free  speech  anyhow,  since 
the  unions  can  and  do  make  all  sorts  of  jjromises  of  benefits 
to  employees  during  organizing  drives  while  promises  by  an 
em|>loyer  are  prohibited. 

I'he  Board  has  arrived  at  the  strange  result  stated  just 
above,  through  interpreting  Section  7  of  the  Act  to  impose 
an  obligation  iqjon  the  employer  to  provide  the  union  with 
an  opportunity  to  address  the  employees  on  company  prop¬ 
erty  if  the  employer  speaks  to  them  on  his  property.  I  his 
interpretation  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  absence  of  any 
statutory  or  legislative  justification  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  showing  that,  loithout  such  interpretation,  employees 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides.  Indeed 
there  has  not  even  been  a  showing  that,  unless  the  em¬ 
ployer  makes  available  to  an  organizing  union  his  premises 
and  time  paid  for  by  him,  the  union  thereby  is  deprived  of 
sufficient  communications  media.  The  Board  has  now  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  very  recently  (Metropolitan  Auto  Parts, 
Die.,  102  NLRB  No.  171)  that  the  refusal  by  an  employer 
to  accord  a  union  equal  opportunity  to  present  its  case  prior 
to  an  election,  standing  alone,  constitutes  a  violation  of 
Section  7  and  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  Section  8  (a) 
(I)  of  the  .Act,  notwithstanding  that  the  union  had  con¬ 
ducted  an  extensive  campaign  among  the  employees  and  was 
not  hindered  by  a  no-solicitation  rule. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  tliat  Section  8  (c)  relative  to  free 
speech,  even  if  amended  as  has  been  proposed,  would  not 
deter  a  Board  constituted  like  the  present  Board  from  vacat- 
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ing  elfciions  via  the  simple  device  of  applying  Section  7, 
anti  ill  so  doing,  finding  a  violation  of  Section  8  (a)  (1), 
thus  ignoring  the  free  speech  provision  entirely! 

In  view  of  this,  we  believe  that  no  employer  should  l>e 
(oinpelletl,  by  administrative  interpretations  or  otherwise,  to 
make  his  place  of  business  a  market  place  fur  union  organ- 
iring  ac  tivity,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shoulil  not  constitute  a 
basis  for  holtling  him  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  or 
for  setting  aside  an  election. 

The  Seeontlary  Boyeott 

Section  8  (b)  (4)  makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
union  to  engage  in  secondary  strikes  anil  boycotts  for  certain 
defined  purposes,  .\mong  these  are  to  force  an  employer  to 
cease  ilealing  with  another  employer,  or  to  tompel  retog- 
nitioii  in  the  absence  of  a  Board  certification,  or  to  force  an 
employer  to  disregard  his  obligation  to  recognize  and  bar¬ 
gain  with  a  certifieil  union,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  bargain 
with  or  recognize  another  union. 

Under  Section  10  (1)  of  the  Act,  it  has  lieen  presumed  that 
it  is  mandatory  for  the  Board  to  seek  injunctive  relief  in 
cases  involving  such  unfair  labor  practices  as  those  enumer¬ 
ated  above,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  What  Section  10  (1) 
does  do  is  to  require  a  preliminary  investigation  when  a 
violation  of  subsections  (A),  (B)  or  (C-)  of  Paragraph  8  (b) 
(4)  is  charged. 

If  after  preliminary  investigation  the  officer  or  regional 
attorney  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  iharge  is 
true,  he  then  must  apply  to  the  appropriate  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  appropriate  injunctive  relief.  Since  the  Board 
does  not  have  to  act  until  and  unless  it  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  the  charge  is  true,  it  is  confusing  anil  incorrect  to 
refer  to  “mandatory”  injunctions. 

We  oppose  efforts  which  would  weaken  the  provisions  of 
Sections  8  (b)  (4)  and  10  (1).  We  believe  that  these  sections 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  deterring  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  strikes  and  boycotts,  which  have  been  properly 
declared  to  be  illegal. 

Pre-emption 

There  is  presently  much  confusion  in  the  situation  where 
relief  (as  in  picketing)  is  sought  of  a  state  or  local  court, 
where  the  subject  matter  is  covered  or  presumed  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  federal  law,  and  where  federal  jurisdiction  can 
be  asserted. 

The  present  situation  on  jurisdiction  as  between  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  laws  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Board  may  refrain  from  asserting  its 
jurisdiction  where,  in  its  judgment,  the  effect  on 
interstate  commerce  is  inconsequential. 

2.  Federal  jurisdiction  is  paramount  and  exclu¬ 
sive,  both  in  representation  and  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  cases,  where  the  employer’s  business  affects 
interstate  commerce. 

3.  Some  states  have  continued  to  exercise  their 
police  power  to  preserve  jjeace  and  order  in  labor 
disputes.  [But]  cases  [on  record]  raise  grave  doubt 
about  the  right  of  a  state  to  regulate  such  coercive 
activities  as  mass  picketing,  violence,  threats  and 
intimidation  on  the  picket  line,  ail  of  which  are 
unfair  labor  practices  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  support  an  amendment  which 


would  provide  that  action  in  a  nun-federal  court  is  allow¬ 
able  in  (interstate)  commerce  situations  so  long  as  the  clear 
meaning  of  an  applicable  federal  provision  is  not  contra¬ 
vened,  or  there  is  not  explicitly  or  by  clear  implication  an 
applicable  federal  provision. 

Pre-hearing  Elections 

The  procedure  of  huliling  elections  anil  thereafter  resolv¬ 
ing  any  contested  issues  surrounding  an  election,  came  into 
lieing  a  few  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  Taft-Hartley  when 
the  Board  was  deluged  with  representation  cases.  T  he  ex¬ 
periment  dill  not  work  well  and,  in  the  long  range,  was 
conducive  to  more  delay,  for  the  simple  reason  that  certain 
matters  which  should  be  resolved  before  an  election  cannot 
properly  be  resolved  after  it.  How  such  matters  are  resolved 
affects  directly  the  results  of  an  election  and  the  extent  to 
which  good  faith  bargaining  can  exist  if  the  organizing 
union  is  victorious  in  the  election.  Reference  is  made  in 
particular  to  appropriate  unit  questions,  specific  voting 
eligibility,  and  whether  too  much  speed  does  not  in  fact 
preclude  an  adequate  opportunity  for  the  employees  to  hear 
all  contending  viewpoints. 

The  pre-hearing  elections  procedure  went  out  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and,  in  our  judgment,  no  solid  evidence 
has  been  or  can  be  submitted  to  demonstrate  why  the  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  reinstituted.  Proponents  of  such  action 
cannot  successfully  hide  their  true  motive  which  is  to  “blitz” 
employees  in  a  hurried  organizing  campaign. 

In  recent  months  the  Board  has  made  very  marked  prog¬ 
ress  in  reducing  the  time  between  the  filing  of  a  petition 
and  the  date  of  an  election.  General  Counsel  Bott,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  February  25, 
1953,  stateil  that  delay  in  representation  cases  is  now  negli¬ 
gible.  The  representation  cases  load  is  not  now  burdensome. 
In  no  valid  sense  is  the  time  now  required  to  process  a 
representation  case  excessive  or  tantamount  to  unilue  delay. 
The  present  practice  should  stand. 

Compulsory  Union  Membership 

The  Wagner  Act  specifically  permitted  the  closed  shop 
and  all  other  forms  of  union  security  whereas  the  Taft- 
Hartley  .\ct  proscribes  the  closed  shop  but  permits  the 
union  shop,  maintenance  of  membership,  and  any  other 
form  of  union  security  which  still  reserves  to  the  employer 
freedom  in  hiring. 

These  legislative  approvals  of  compulsory  union  member¬ 
ship  as  a  condition  of  employment  arose  originally  .  .  . 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  on  the  part  of  union  leaders  that, 
without  compulsory  union  membership,  employers  would 
seek  to  weaken  local  unions  and  capitalize  on  their  weak¬ 
nesses.  .  .  . 

It  is  our  view  that  the  changed  atmosphere  which  now 
prevails  and  has  prevailed  for  several  years,  warrants  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  justification  for  requiring  union  mem¬ 
bership  as  a  condition  of  holding  a  job.  Unions  are  no 
longer  a  weak  segment  of  the  economy.  The  vast  majority 
of  employers  subscribe  to  the  view  that,  once  having  selected 
a  union  to  represent  them,  employees  are  entitled  to  gooil 
faith  bargaining.  Discriminatory  conduct  by  employers  be¬ 
cause  of  union  membership  and/or  activity  is,  by  all  odds, 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

We  believe  strongly  that  there  should  be  no  weakening 
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of  the  present  restrictions  on  compul¬ 
sory  union  membership. 

SupervisorB 

Very  simply  put,  the  Act’s  definition 
of  “sujjervisor”  is  a  good  definition 
and  should  remain  unchanged. 

The  definition  has  served  well  its 
intended  pur|x>se  of  differentiating 
rank-and-file  jiersonnel,  for  whom  a 
union  would  normally  bargain,  from 
management  level  personnel,  for  whom 
a  union  would  normally  not  bargain 
or  even  want  to  bargain.  The  relative 
absence  of  strife  on  the  “foreman” 
issue  in  contrast  with  experience  un¬ 
der  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  derived  in  differentiating  salary 
from  wage  controls  under  the  recent 
wage  stabilization  program  both  attest 
to  the  essential  soundness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  present  definition. 

Welfare  Funds 

We  are  not  in  a  position  now  to  rec¬ 
ommend  sjrecific  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  relative  to  welfare 
funds  [Section  302  (c)]  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  further  experience  under 
the  existing  provisions  is  required  to 
demonstrate  what  strengthening  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  needed.  That  further 
experience  will  demonstrate  conclu¬ 
sively  a  need  for  strengthening  legisla¬ 
tion  appears  reasonably  certain  at  this 
juncture  inasmuch  as  employers  and 
unions  have  been  guilty  in  far  too 
many  instances  of  not  doing  what  the 
law  requires. 

Anti-ConimuniBt  Affidavits 

We  will  accept  any  changes  in  the 
law  which  will  eliminate  the  indigni¬ 
ties  and  abuses  of  the  Board’s  processes 
by  communist-dominated  unions,  and 
which  will  effectively  deny  to  such 
unions  the  protection  of  the  Act. 

We  do  not  see  where  any  construc¬ 
tive  purpose  will  be  served  by  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  employer  officials  also 
execute  anti-communist  affidavits. 
However,  if  such  will  further  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  affidavits  from  labor  leaders 
who  have  refrained  from  executing 
them  on  an  issue  of  principle,  we  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  oft-repeated  suggestion 
for  amendment. 

National  Emergency  Strikes 

Title  II,  Section  206-210,  of  the  Act 
relative  to  national  emergency  strikes 


has  occasioned  a  great  tleal  of  contro¬ 
versy.  At  one  extreme  is  the  view  that 
the  procedures  in  the  .\ct  have  been 
tried  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  con¬ 
clusively  their  ineffectiveness,  since  in 
the  [>eriod  19*17-1952  they  were  in¬ 
voked  ten  times.  .\t  the  other  extreme 
is  the  view  that  the  provisions  of  the 
law  have  either  not  l>een  applied  in 
certain  critical  situations  in  order  to 
serve  an  ulterior  administration  pur¬ 
pose,  or  were  applied  in  an  official  at¬ 
mosphere  dedicated  to, discrediting  the 
Act  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

Between  the  extremes  is  the  view 
that,  whereas  the  record  is  inconclu¬ 
sive  in  terms  of  terminating  strike  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  negative  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  provisions  relative 
to  voting  on  the  employer’s  last  offer 
and  boards  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  posi¬ 
tive  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
mediation  efforts. 

We  are  not  in  a  ]x>sition  to  assess 
fully  these  varied  opinions  and  partic- 
idarly  so  because  no  one  can  say  with 
certainty  how  the  national  emergency 
provisions  would  work  were  they  in¬ 
voked  by  an  administration  which  en¬ 
deavors  to  enforce  the  .Act  in  a  spirit 
of  impartiality.  Consequently,  our 
current  view  is  that  the  adequacy  or 


insuring  neatness,  for  expterience 
showed  that  even  with  a  fixture  that 
lent  itself  to  neatness,  salespeople 
needed  to  be  trained  to  maintain  it. 

Asked  about  residts,  Bleier  said 
that  items  in  the  fixture  increased 
their  sales  about  100  per  cent:  other 
items  in  the  line  did  not  get  the  same 
attention,  and  the  over-all  increase 
for  the  line  as  a  whole  was  about  50 
per  cent  where  the  fixture  had  been 
introduced.  Also  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  Bleier  explained  that  no  stand¬ 
ard  packaging  procedure  was  retjuired 
with  the  fixture;  some  items  best 
adapted  to  sealed  packages  continue 
to  be  sold  in  sealed  packages;  others 
are  in  packages  permitting  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  open  and  inspect  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Design  of  Package.  On  the  subject  of 
the  self-selection  package  itself,  two 
experts  were  on  the  panel  to  give  their 
views:  Herbert  S.  Barnhart,  vice  presi- 


inadequacy  of  the  present  provisions 
should  come  to  light  through  a  fair 
trial  under  the  condition  of  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration.  Former  President  Tru¬ 
man  never  sought  to  hide  his  essential 
hostility  to  the  entire  Act,  including 
its  “national  emergency”  provisions. 
VV^e  suggest  to  the  Congress  that  jxnd- 
ing  such  a  trial  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  the  .Act  should  remain 
unchanged. 

Matters  for  Separate  Inquiry 

We  believe  that  there  are  certain, 
separate  practices  or  situations  which 
are  so  damaging  to  the  public  interest 
that  they  require  a  special,  impartial 
inquiry  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress. 

These  practices  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Limitations  on  productivity  which 
have  no  relationship  to  either  health 
or  safety. 

2.  Requiring  the  employment  of  or 
paying  for  the  services  of  labor  not 
needed  or  required. 

3.  Control  by  criminal  elements. 

4.  Imposing  the  terms  of  collective 
agreements  upon  parties  who  have 
had  no  effective  voice  at  all  in  negoti¬ 
ating  those  terms. 


dent  of  Raymond  Loewy  .Asscxiates, 
who  discussed  what  makes  a  success¬ 
ful  self-selection  package,  and  Bevan 
W.  Mills,  sales  manager  of  the  gravure 
department,  Robert  Gair  Co.,  on 
problems  and  limitations  in  package 
production. 

A  self-selection  package,  Barnhart 
explained,  must  be  made  to  take 
abuse,  not  only  in  packing,  unpacking 
and  warehousing,  but  also  at  the 
hands  of  customers  at  the  point  of 
sale.  .A  branded,  advertised  item 
needs  a  clear  trade  mark;  the  package 
as  a  whole  must  also  have  unity,  clari¬ 
ty,  character  and  memory  value,  so 
that  the  customer  will  retain  a  mental 
image  of  it.  Strong  color,  bolder  tvpe, 
modern  formats  and  shapes,  he  said, 
give  impact  not  only  to  the  individual 
package, but  also  to  packages  in  groups. 

Points  to  Watch.  The  sales  unit  has 
to  be  considered,  Barnhart  continued 
—not  the  one  the  store  or  manufac- 
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with  Equitable's 


CHRISTMAS  CATALOG 
OPEN-END  ENVELOPES 


Looking  for  ways  to  offset  the  high 
costs  of  your  Christmas  catalog  mailing? 

Equitable  Envelopes  are  your  answer! 
You  can  realize  substantial  savings  by 

purchasing  directly  from  Equitable  .  .  . 
one  of  the  country's  largest 

manufacturers  of  Catalog  Envelopes. 


#  They're  standouts  for  quality  and  spar¬ 
kling  with  sales  appeal  that  will  reflect 
the  prestige  of  your  store. 


#  Sturdily  constructed  with  well  pasted  seams 
and  bottoms  and  an  extra  long  flap  that 
really  locks  your  catalog  snugly  in  position. 


9  Available  in  white,  golden  brown  or  spe¬ 
cial  colored  100%  Kraft  (from  our  own 
mills)  in  all  sizes  to  fit  your  requirements. 

#  3  different  style  closures: 

String  and  Button 
AAetal  Clasp 

Tuck-in  Flap  (ungummed) 


#  Our  Art  Department  will  gladly  submit 
colorful  design  recommendations. 


For  full  information  and  prices,  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  today! 
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3984  Side  sliding  door  table 
only  $116.50*.  Superstructure 
not  included. 


NEW  LOW  COST  TABLES 


Sion  slides 


Typical  superstructure 
Assembly 


*Pri€M  F.O.i.  Groftd  topids,  MUhipon 


ivith  greater  flexibility 
for  your  Open  Selling 

A  new  shaped  top  and  transparent 
plastic  dividers  make  possible  the 
utilization  of  two  or  three  compart- 
mented  selling  planes  for  a  sales  com¬ 
pelling  mass  display  of  any  type 
merchandise. 

THREE  TYPES  of  tables  are  in  stock 

.  .  .  the  3984,  30”  x  60",  with  side  slid¬ 
ing  doors,  one  full  width  intermediate 
shelf  and  Nu-tone  interior  finish  .  .  . 
the  3988,  30”  x  60”,  with  four  drawers 
on  metal  extension  slides  .  .  .  and  the 
3984- WD,  30”  x  60”,  with  open  front, 
one  full  width  intermediate  shelf  and 
Nu-tone  interior  finish.  Either  5”  re¬ 
cessed  wood  base  or  adjustable  metal 
legs. 

THREE  WOODS  mahogany,  walnut 

or  oak,  in  standard  finishes  or  finished 
to  match  your  present  equipment. 

QUICK  SHIPMENT  upon  receipt  of 

your  order.  Include  information  on 
the  finish  and  type  of  base  desired. 
Send  your  order  today. 

More  display  area,  complete  table  top 
flexibility  and  outstanding  self-selec¬ 
tion  facilities  are  yours  at  low  cost 
through  the  use  of  “3900  series”  tables 
and  transparent  superstructure  assem¬ 
blies.  Be  sure  your  store  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  these  new  low  cost  units. 
Send  your  order  today.  Dept.  S-5. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS 


turer  considers  ideal,  but  the  natural 
one  for  the  custonier.  Merchandise 
that  is  not  rigidly  standardized,  so 
that  it  can  be  bought  sight  unseen, 
should  be  visible  through  the  carton, 
or  clearly  illustrated.  Guarantees  or 
warranties  should  be  given  promi¬ 
nent,  but  not  over|M)wering,  {xrsition. 
The  selling  language  must  be  direct, 
simple,  concise.  ‘‘VVe  know  from  field 
exjjerience,”  he  said,  “that  copy  is 
read,  but  your  customer’s  eyesight  is 
rarely  20/20  and  lighting  conditions, 
for  the  most  part,  are  inadequate;  so 
we  must  keep  all  package  language 
simple,  descriptive,  legible.”  I’re- 
priced  packages  should  give  the  price 
a  position  of  prominence,  he  contin¬ 
ued:  if  there  is  no  pre-pricing,  the 
package  should  provide  a  well-defined 
pricing  area. 

Competitive  packages  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  so,  too,  in  some  cases, 
the  problem  of  grade  indication.  Sears, 
said  Barnhart,  uses  the  same  brand 
name  in  housewares  for  three  grades, 
but  uses  colors  to  distinguish  one  from 
another— green  for  good,  red  for  bet¬ 
ter,  blue  for  best.  Finally,  size,  ty|>e, 
color,  capacity,  and  other  needed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  contents  must 
appear  on  the  package. 

Package  Limitations.  So  far  as  the 

production  of  the  package  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Bevan  Mills  listed  as  the  first 
problem  that  of  knowing  how  much 
can  be  spent  on  the  package.  “That 
is  the  most  important  limitation  on 
package  design,”  he  declared.  In  the 
case  of  store  packaged  merchandise, 
the  package  must  identify  the  store 
and  carry  the  product  safely,  although 
the  designer  cannot  know  how  care¬ 
fully  the  clerk  will  place  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  package,  or  what  handling 
it  will  get  after  it  leaves  the  store. 

In  the  case  of  a  pre-packaged  item, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  more  ac¬ 
curately  the  stresses  and  strains  to 
which  the  package  will  be  subjected, 
and  to  bring  down  the  cost  by  know¬ 
ing  what  abuse  is  to  be  taken.  To 
create  desire  for  the  merchandise,  the 
package  can  be  beautified  by  the  use 
of  materials  like  gold  foil  or  plastics, 
if  cost  permits:  or  printing,  in  one, 
two,  or  four  colors,  can  do  the  job. 
For  products  identified  only  by  their 
packages,  the  package  must  demon- 
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strate  the  product’s  quality.  A  box 
that  is  durable,  does  not  break  on 
the  way  home,  opens  to  reveal  its  con¬ 
tents  in  good  condition,  and  perhaps 
even  has  re-use  value  in  the  home, 
helps  to  convince  the  customer  she 
has  made  no  mistake  in  buying  that 
brand,  or  dealing  with  that  store. 

A  question  on  standardizing  sizes 
of  packages  for  specific  categories  of 
merchandise  brought  out  that  there 
is  resistance  among  manufacturers  in 
some  fields  to  this  idea;  the  package 
size  or  shape  is  part  of  their  product 
individuality,  they  feel.  A  retailer  in 
the  audience  raised  also  the  question 
of  packaging  for  toys  and  games.  Al¬ 
though  the  boxes  are  not  designed  for 
self-selection,  the  merchandise  is  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale  before  Christmas  by  that 
method  in  an  increasing  number  of 
stores.  Some  packages  do  not  tell  the 
story  of  their  contents;  others  are 
almost  impossible  to  price-mark  satis¬ 
factorily,  with  the  special  needs  of 
gift  merchandise  in  mind. 

Customer  Preference.  Speaking  on 
soft  gocxls  merchandising  through  self¬ 
selection,  J.  V.  Shea,  vice  president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Las¬ 
siter  Corporation,  raised  the  cpies- 

For  Junior  Executives¬ 


ing,  and  that  the  applicant  show  a 
potentiality  for  junior  executive  work 
by  his  alertness,  enthusiasm,  outstand¬ 
ing  record  in  the  department,  plus 
recommendation  by  his  buyer.  . 

The  personnel  director,  training 
director  and  I  go  over  all  applications, 
with  final  screening  left  to  the  person¬ 
nel  director.  I  have  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  each  trainee  right  after  his 
acceptance  in  which  we  go  over  basic 
problems  of  the  assistant  buyer,  and 
another  interview  after  his  10-week  ex¬ 
amination  to  see  what  help  or  advice 
I  can  furnish. 

Educational  level  of  a  typical  class  is 
prevalently  the  high  school  graduate, 
with  a  scattering  of  five  or  six  college 
graduates  and  a  few  who  have  not 
completed  secondary  school.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  over  the  years  has  proven 
that  the  alert,  ambitious  high  school 
graduate  who  has  had  selling  experi¬ 
ence  and  knows  what  goes  on  behind 


tion:  "Is  it  right  or  wrong  for  the 
customer?”  He  described  his  firm’s 
efforts,  through  the  use  of  an  outside 
research  organization,  to  study  the 
American  woman’s  attitude  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  hosiery  buying. 
(See  Storks  for  April,  1953,  page  66.) 
The  study  revealed  that  women  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  their  hose  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  and  by  self-selection. 

Shea  reminded  retailers  that  most 
of  their  customers  ttxlay  do  not  re¬ 
member  World  War  I,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  children  in  World  War 
II.  The  modern  shopper,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  depends  on  pre-sold  brands 
more  than  her  mother  did,  and  does 
not  have  the  same  interest  in  feeling 
the  merchandise.  Since  customers  like 
the  time-saving  aspects  of  self-selec¬ 
tion,  it  is  up  to  stores  to  "give  it  more 
than  passing  thought,”  he  urged.  And 
if  self-selection  leads  to  the  carrying 
of  fewer  colors  and  styles,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  assortment  of  each,  then  the 
expense  and  profit  advantages  to  the 
store  become  important. 

Light  and  Color.  With  or  without  self¬ 
selection,  point-of-sale  displays  are 
vital,  and  William  Melish  Harris, 
president  of  William  Melish  Harris 


Associates,  undertook  to  show  some 
applications  of  lighted  displays  that 
use  color  transparencies  to  tell  the 
product  and  selling  point  story.  To 
demonstrate  that  it  is  sometimes  not 
enough  to  show  the  merchandise,  he 
held  aloft  a  housewares  item  and  chal¬ 
lenged  his  audience  to  guess  its  func¬ 
tion.  Since  it  reaches  stores  pre-packed 
in  a  plain  corrugated  carton,  the  pack¬ 
age  was  of  no  help.  When  everyone 
in  the  audience  admitted  mystifica¬ 
tion,  Harris  used  a  lighted  color  trans¬ 
parency  that  immediately  identified 
the  object  as  a  cabbage  shredder  by 
showing  a  picture  of  it  in  use. 

Other  items  that  have  profited  by 
the  use  of  lighted  transparencies  in¬ 
clude  slip  covers  and  bedspreads,  for 
which  decorating  ideas  have  to  be 
suggested;  piece  goods,  for  which  end 
uses  should  be  shown;  housewares 
items,  whose  purpose  is  not  always 
evident  to  the  passing  shopper;  and 
many  others.  He  emphasized  the  traf¬ 
fic-stopping  values  of  light  and  color, 
but  warned  against  intensifying  these 
by  the  use  of  flashers.  These  will  defi¬ 
nitely  heighten  the  effectiveness  of 
the  display— but  at  too  heavy  a  cost 
in  terms  of  nerve  strain  among  sales¬ 
people  in  the  vicinity. 


Training  That  Takes  (Continued  from  page  21) 


the  scenes  of  a  department  store  re¬ 
lates  himself  to  the  course  and  junior 
executive  work  most  successfully. 

W’^e  start  off  w'ith  a  banquet  at 


A  Lansburgh  buyer  reviews  planning  sheet 
with  his  assistant  as  part  of  training. 


which  management  turns  out  to  meet 
the  graduates  of  the  outgoing  class 
and  the  incoming  students.  Thus  they 
all  get  acquainted  and  have  an  even¬ 
ing  of  fun  before  the  work  of  the  year 
begins.  Throughout  the  course,  the 
one-hour  class  is  preceded  by  an  infor¬ 
mal  hour.  Problems  are  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  across  the  table,  and  a  lot  of 
learning  gets  done  right  here. 

The  Content.  In  a  series  of  eight 
sessions  in  the  first  half  of  the  course, 
the  mathematics  of  retailing  is  so 
given  that  assistant  buyers  can  go  back 
to  their  departments  next  day  and 
put  into  practice  what  was  taught 
them.  For  example,  the  retail  formula 
is  built  up  step  by  step.  We  tell  them 
initial  markup  is  what  a  buyer  would 
like  to  realize  from  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  that  gross  margin  is  what  a 
buyer  finally  ends  up  with.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  oversimplification  but  it  is 
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quickly  grasped  and  serves  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  introduction.  We  work  into 
initial  markup  first  and  then  into 
gross  margin  by  showing  them  that 
what  they  start  with  is  sales  and  cost 
of  sales,  which  are  substituted  for  re¬ 
tail  and  cost  in  the  formula  R  minus 
C  divided  by  R  equals  markup  per¬ 
centage.  Next  we  go  into  cost  of  sales— 
stock  shortages,  markdowns,  the  cost 
value  of  the  merchandise  sold.  Re¬ 
ferring  back  to  our  initial  markup 
where  we  learned  that  its  complement 
was  the  cost  percentage,  we  are  then 
ready  to  reduce  sales,  stock  shortages 
and  markdowns  to  cost  value. 

Next  we  introduce  our  cash  dis¬ 
counts  into  the  problem  and  illustrate 
how  this  increases  the  gross  margin. 
Last,  the  workroom  expense  is  given 
with  an  explanation  of  workroom  ex¬ 
pense  and  income.  We  point  out  how 
it  must  be  kept  separate  from  sales 
and  merchandise,  how  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  how  a  workroom  profit 
increases  gross  margin  while  w'ork- 
room  expense  reduces  it. 

We  demonstrate  as  we  go  along 
with  simple  figures  so  that  they  can 
visualize  what  is  happening  and  illus¬ 
trate  with  examples  taken  right  from 
their  department  experience. 

We  give  them  the  definition  of  stock 
shortages  and  show  them  what  they 
can  do  to  control  stock  shortages.  For 
example,  how  they  can  count  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  markdown  books  and 
make  projier  extensions;  how  errors 
can  be  found  in  checking  merchandise 
journals  against  invoices;  how  errors 
can  be  prevented  in  preparing  manu¬ 
facturers’  returns;  how  salescheck  and 
section  manager’s  errors  can  be  caught. 

I  have  never  seen  much  point  in 
teaching  junior  executives  the  techni¬ 
ques  by  which  the  controller’s  divi¬ 
sion  or  store  protection  department 
keeps  close  watch  on  stock  shortages. 
Showing  them  what  they  can  do  is  of 
far  more  use  to  them. 

Similarly  we  have  broken  down  the 
department  manager’s  weekly  report 
for  them  line  by  line  in  a  four-page  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  in  order  to  furnish 
them  with  a  ready  reference  that  will 
help  them  interpret  the  significance 
of  each  figure.  We  analyze  transaction 
trends  and  point  out  the  importance 
of  this  figure  as  an  index  to  sales 
activity. 


We  ask  them  to  go  back  to  their 
departments  and  discuss  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager’s  weekly  rejxjrt  for 
their  departments  with  their  buyers. 
We  also  leave  our  door  open  to  each 
one  of  them  to  come  to  us  so  that 
we  can  help  them  understand  their 
department  operation  from  the  re¬ 
port,  in  order  to  fill  in  incomplete 
explanations  by  the  buyer. 

Getting  our  buyers  in  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  assistants  has  been  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  prodding  them  into  know¬ 
ing  what  they  ought  to  know.  They 
have  found  it  imperative  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  many  terms  and  figures 
they  were  vague  about.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  buyers  find  it  necessary 
to  seek  out  information  on  their  own 
or  from  other  sources,  and  find  them¬ 
selves  better  equipped  not  only  to 
help  train  their  assistants  but  to 
handle  their  own  jobs. 

We  compiled  a  buyer’s  checklist  of 
items  to  be  reviewed  with  assistants 
after  each  class.  It  puts  to  the  buyers 
such  questions  as,  “Does  your  assist¬ 
ant  know  physical  department  and 
merchandise  location?”  and  details  es-‘ 
sential  items  under  this  heading.  Or, 
“Did  you  explain  cost  value,  retail 
value,  abbreviations  and  formulae?” 
and  again  each  item  is  listed. 

To  supplement  the  course  with  the 
kind  of  reading  material  we  could  not 
find  on  atiy  reference  shelf,  we  have 
prepared  our  own  manual,  a  loose- 
leaf  book  of  mimeographed  sheets  in 
simple  everyday  language  with  prac¬ 
tical  examples  that  every  assistant 
recognizes  at  once  because  he  has 
been  confronted  with  such  problems 
in  his  ow'n  department. 

Background  Training.  In  the  second 
half  of  our  course  our  store  executives, 
including  merchandise  managers,  con¬ 
troller,  advertising,  personnel,  plan¬ 
ning  and  research  directors,  each  take 
an  evening  and  describe  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  departments. 

Here  again,  we  make  an  effort  to 
relate  other  departments  to  their  own 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  effect  of  their 
operation  on  other  departments.  This, 
incidentally,  serves  to  widen  their 
horizons  beyond  their  immediate  ex¬ 
perience  and  department  limits.  For 
example,  a  tour  of  the  controller’s  de¬ 
partment  undertaken  during  the  day 


reveals  how  saleschecks  are  processed. 
As  the  class  moves  from  one  super¬ 
visor  to  the  next,  going  through  sales 
audit  to  accounts  payable,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable'  and  the  statistical  office,  they 
get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  everyday 
workings  of  our  accounting  office. 
They  are  shown  the  role  they  play  in 
getting  bills  paid  promptly  and  re¬ 
ports  out  on  time,  and  are  shown  how 
errors  in  saleschecks  and  missing  sales¬ 
checks  cause  unnecessary  work  which 
could  easily  have  been  prevented. 

The  ojjerations  manager  takes  them 
through  the  marking  room,  and  they 
are  shown  in  the  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  department  the  amount  of  time 
it  takes  to  wrap  a  package  and  the  cost 
involved.  We  always  get  a  plug  in  at 
this  point  on  reasons  for  advising  cus¬ 
tomers  to  take  merchandise  with 
them.  Here  they  see  for  themselves 
the  efforts  we  go  to  to  protect  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  why  it  is  necessary  to 
check  on  the  floor  and  inspect  pack¬ 
ages  for  the  right  amount.  We  tie  in 
a  tour  through  The  Washington  Post 
with  the  talk  given  by  our  advertising 
manager  in  which  each  phase  in  the 
preparation  of  advertising  copy  is 
covered. 

It  Works.  1  have  used  this  same  type 
of  approach  with  classes  in  distribu¬ 
tive  education  given  in  conjunction 
with  our  local  Merchants  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  w'here,  in  the 
past,  similar  classes  in  merchandising 
were  given  with  an  academic  approach 
and  college  text  references.  From  all 
reports  I  have  been  given,  the  old 
classes  had  few  survivors. 

In  the  latest  Merchants’  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  class  offered,  45  were  accept¬ 
ed  out  of  more  than  70  applicants. 
This  appears  to  me  the  best  index  of 
the  correctness  of  our  approach.  At 
the  store  w'e  average  30  graduates  out 
of  40  registered  students,  casualties 
due  more  to  store  turnover,  illness, 
etc.,  than  to  lack  of  interest. 

The  success  of  Lansburgh’s  junior 
executive  training  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  management  opinion;  it  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  our  current  buyers  have 
been  promoted  from  within.  Buyers 
attest  to  the  very  much  shortened  af>- 
prentice  jieriod  of  their  assistants  that 
the  course  has  made  possible. 
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r  showing  the 

finest  all-steel  tables 
and  overtable  Uni-shelves 
for  self-selection 


You1l  see  this  complete  line  of  handsome  store  fixtures 


STORES 


at  the  4th  Notional  Store  Show  . . .  and  youll  under¬ 
stand  why  leading  department  stores  are  installing 
UNIVERSAL  to  increase  display  area  and  encourage 
self  selection.  Meantime . . .  get  your  advance  copy  of 
the  UNIVERSAL  catalog  now  ...  by  writing  to  .  .  . 

UNIVERSAL  equipment  co« 

3401  w.  division  sf.  •  Chicago  ill. 
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try  to  deal  with  urban  parking  prob¬ 
lems,  was  quickly  formed.  A  study  of 
downtown  parking,  made  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Regional  Planning  Association 
and  presented  to  the  Allegheny  Con¬ 
ference,  was  used  as  a  jumping-off 
point.  The  steadily  rising  number  of 
vehicles  entering  and  leaving  the  Tri¬ 
angle  daily  had  reached  well  over 
150,000  in  1947.  Plans  were  laid  for 
the  construction  of  five  garages  with 
a  total  capacity  of  3,800  cars  and  work 
was  begun  immediately.  The  Authori¬ 
ty,  formed  by  the  City  Council,  has 
corporate  powers  and  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  self-liquidating  through  the 
collection  of  parking  fees. 

A  privately-financed  mass  transpor¬ 
tation  study,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Conference,  the  Regional  Planning 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League,  was  started  with  a 
$50,000  research  fund.  The  Allegheny 
County  Transit  and  Traffic  Commis¬ 
sion  was  established  shortly  thereafter 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  continu¬ 
ing  study  of  the  area’s  transit  needs. 
Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  who  is  chairman  of 
NRDG.A’s  Executive  Committee, 
heads  the  group. 

Garbage,  Too.  The  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League,  in  coojjeration  with 
the  Conference,  made  a  study  of  gar¬ 
bage  disposal  and  river  pollution 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Sanitary  Authority 
and  the  construction  of  more  incinera¬ 
tors.  A  Pure  Streams  Act  was  passed 
by  the  state  legislature  to  combat  pol¬ 
lution. 

Floods,  particularly  the  disastrous 
one  in  1936,  have  made  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  Pittsburgh’s  urban  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spearheaded  a  successful  drive  by 
Pittsburgh  civic  groups  to  get  more 
flood  control  money  from  Congress. 
Reservoirs  and  dams,  constituting  a 
$  100-million  flood  control  program, 
are  almost  completed  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela.  In  addition,  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  has  set  aside  $100,000  to  survey 
Pittsburgh’s  port-with  the  idea  of  a 
river-rail-truck  terminal  in  mind. 
Such  planning  is  as  essential  as  park¬ 


ing  lots  to  the  continuing  prosp>erity 
of  an  urban  area. 

Reversing  a  Trend.  Over  1.5  billion 
dollars  in  public  and  private  financ¬ 
ing  has  goqe  into  Pittsburgh’s  renais¬ 
sance,  halting  a  trend  of  an  average 
$10-million-a-year  drop  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  Triangle.  Some  of 
the  results  are: 

The  36-acre  Point  Park,  replacing 
the  blighted  warehouse  district  at  the 
tip  of  the  Triangle,  was  built  by  the 
state  on  land  costing  $7  million;  the 
23-acre  Gateway  Center,  just  beyond 
the  park,  where  Equitable  Life  erect¬ 
ed  three  20-story  office  buildings  at  a 
cost  of  $50  million;  the  41-story  build¬ 
ing  which  will  house  U.  S.  Steel  and 
Mellon  National  Bank  offices,  built  at 
a  cost  of  $28.5  million;  the  30-story, 

$  10-million  building  erected  by  Alcoa 
Aluminum;  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Airport,  built  15  miles  from  the  Tri¬ 
angle  by  county  and  state  funds  total¬ 
ing  $27.5  million;  two  garages  in  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  district,  ac¬ 
commodating  1,600  cars,  built  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Parking  .\uthority,  and  the 
Penn-Lincoln  Parkway,  27  miles  long, 
which  connects  the  Triangle  with 
Routes  22  and  30  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Turnpike,  at  a  cost  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  Even  the  hapless  Pirates,  habit¬ 
ual  residents  of  the  National  League 
cellar,  acquired  baseball  trader 
Branch  Rickey  to  implement  a  re¬ 
building  program! 

Improvement  Breeds  Improvement. 

This  is  the  spectacular  part  of  the 
story,  mentioned  for  its  big  money  and 
its  demonstration  of  the  joint  role 
played  by  private  and  public  capital 
in  raising  Pittsburgh  from  stagnation. 
Many  more  improvements  on  a  small¬ 
er  scale  have  been  made  in  the  area. 
The  important  point  is  that  the 
shroud  of  pessimism  has  been  lifted 
through  long-range  planning  and  a 
coalition  of  private  and  public  effort. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program,  in¬ 
cluding  the  difficult  task  of  simply  get¬ 
ting  a  start  on  the  complex  problem, 
is  now  almost  completed.  Faith  in 
Pittsburgh’s  future  has  spread  like 
wildfire— from  the  smallest  businesses 
to  the  industrial  giants.  The  primary 


goals  of  revitalizing  the  downtown 
district,  attracting  and  expanding  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  and  easing  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  are  within  reach. 

A  Bit  of  Sociology.  The  second  phase 
of  Pittsburgh’s  renaissance,  now  ma¬ 
terializing,  concerns  jjeople.  Plans  for 
a  105-acre  cultural  and  residential  area 
have  been  drawn  up.  Where  slums  of 
the  “Hill  District’’  now  huddle,  new 
housing  will  shelter  3,000  families.  A 
civic  auditorium  will  rise  in  the  same 
area.  It  is  the  first  of  many  solutions 
the  Allegheny  Conference  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  such  community  needs 
as  recreation,  health  and  housing.  The 
latter’s  agenda  is  not  limited  to  im¬ 
proving  physical  resources;  there  is 
room  on  it  for  housing,  playgrounds, 
museums  and  hospitals.  The  members 
of  the  Conference  realize  that  the  full 
development  of  a  community  requires 
the  progressive  development  of  all  its 
parts— including  human  resources. 

Spending  Needs  a  State  of  Mind.  Re¬ 
habilitating  a  city  is  expensive  if  it  is 
done  with  Pittsburgh’s  thoroughness 
and  wide-scale  planning.  Where  is 
the  money  coming  from?  The  answer, 
according  to  the  Allegheny  Confer¬ 
ence’s  report,  seems  to  indicate  a  state 
of  mind  as  the  major  source  of  funds.  « 
Naturally,  appropriations  have  come  | 
from  city,  county,  state  and  federal  t 
governments.  Other  money  has  been  i 
raised  through  bond  issues  and  has  i 
been  invested  in  many  self-liquidating 
projects.  Private  investment  has  been 
great.  But  little  of  it  would  have  been 
forthcoming  if  it  were  thought  that 
Pittsburgh  represented  a  bottomless 
sink,  into  which  huge  sums  would  be 
thrown— never  to  be  seen  again.  How¬ 
ever,  all  sources  of  money— both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public— seemed  well  aware 
that  improvements  would  recapture 
value;  that  money  investetl  would 
gradually  provide  new  sources  of  in-  j 
come;  that  Pittsburgh  had  a  pros-  | 
perous  future  that  needed  faith  in  j 
order  to  materialize.  The  Conference’s  j 
report  puts  it  nicely:  “The  Pittsburgh  j 
region  is  not  wasteful  of  public  funds.  | 
.  .  .  But  it  is  not  tied  to  a  narrow  con-  | 
cept  of  false  economy.  It  believes  in  | 
spending  for  a  return. ...  .A  generation  g 
may  exploit,  or  a  generation  may  con-  H 
serve.  This  period  in  the  life  of  the 
.  .  .  region  is  one  of  conservation.” 
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Breaking  the  Stranglehold  of  Traffic 


FORTY-FOUR  top  representatives  from  the  fields  of  government,  city  planning, 
architecture,  retailing,  automotives,  parking,  mass  transportation  and  traffic 
sat  down  around  a  table  a  few  months  ago  to  discuss  the  pressing  problem  of 
urban  traffic  congestion.  They  sought  answers  to  a  thorny  question:  "How  can 
big  cities  save  their  downtown  districts  from  strangling  in  their  own  congestion?" 
Architectural  Forum  Magazine  sponsored  the  event,  which  was  presided  over  by 
that  publication's  editor  and  publisher,  P.  I,  Prentice. 

The  answers  that  are  briefly  outlined  below  represent  the  collective  opinions 
of  the  group.  Some  of  the  ideas  expressed  have  already  proven  successful  in 
Pittsburgh's  great  rehabilitation.  They  include  important  new  concepts  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  guide  to  the  thinking  of  those  business  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  spend  to  save  their  downtown  investments.  Retailing,  vitally  concerned 
with  the  problem,  was  represented  by  George  Hansen,  president  of  Chandler  &  Co., 
Boston,  and  former  president  of  the  NRDGA,  and  Charles  B.  Dulcan  Sr.,  former 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  and  managing  director  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area 
for  The  Hecht  Co. 

What  follows  is  a  bare  summary  of  the  ideas  develaped  at  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing.  A  more  detailed  report,  from  which  this  synopsis  is -drawn,  can  be  found  in 
the  February,  1953,  issue  of  Architectural  Farum. 


1.  Integrated  efforts;  realistic  goals. 

Although  the  whole  traffic  problem 
is  made  up  of  many  small  “symptoms,” 
they  must  all  be  solved  together.  A 
super-highway  is  useless  if  it  brings 
more  cars  downtown  without  more 
facilities  to  park  them.  City  should 
have  broad  responsibility  and  authori¬ 
ty  to  face  the  whole  problem.  A  mu¬ 
nicipal  parking  authority  should  have 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  A  co¬ 
ordinating  citizen’s  group,  like  the 
Allegheny  C^onference  in  Pittsburgh, 
speaks  for  all  the  people  rather  than 
for  s|)ecial  interests. 

With  the  best  organization,  no  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  realized  without  first  set¬ 
ting  realistic  goals.  Money  and  space 
are  limited.  To  park  all  cars  seeking 
to  enter  downtown  Boston,  one-third 
of  all  buildings  would  have  to  be  torn 
down:  each  new  rush  hour  commuter 
would  cost  a  city  $4000  in  highways 
and  parking  space.  Mass  transporta¬ 
tion  is  the  realistic  answer. 

2.  Put  a  price  on  street  space. 

At  present,  downtown  street  space  is 
rationed  by  congestion;  first-come-first- 
served  determines  the  market  value  of 
curb  space.  Wouldn’t  a  price  mechan¬ 
ism  be  more  intelligent?  If,  instead  of 
parking  free,  or  almost-free,  a  motor¬ 
ist  or  trucker  had  to  pay  a  price  closer 
to  the  true  value  of  street  and  curb 
facilities  he  uses,  wouldn’t  more  high- 
value  space  become  available? 


3.  Constructive  decentralization. 

Offices  and  department  stores  need 
easy  access  for  many  persons;  they 
need  central  location  and  mass  trans- 
{jortation.  They  also  bring  more  busi¬ 
ness  downtown,  generating  more  val¬ 
ue.  Other  businesses  need  space  to 
handle  goods  in  volume  rather  than 
people;  are  located  downtown  through 
historical  accident.  A  move  to  suburbs 
by  the  latter  would  help. 

4.  Separate  car  and  truck  traffic. 

Trucks  are  major  offenders,  tying 
up  downtown  traffic  when  they  un¬ 
load,  stand  at  curb  or  maneuver  for 
space.  If  businesses  requiring  many 
truck  shipments  cannot  relocate  out  of 
district,  off-street  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  should  be  provided.  If 
that  is  impossible,  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  at  curb  should  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  uncrowded  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon  hours. 

City  can  help  with  zoning  laws, 
building  ordinances,  special  hours  re¬ 
served  for  trucks.  But  where  city  is 
limited,  private  enterprise  must  help 
itself  by  self-regulation.  Truckers 
should  charge  for  time  lost  in  conges¬ 
tion,  making  it  a  desirable  saving  for 
shipp>ers  to  use  different  hours. 

5.  Intelligent  redevelopment. 

Blighted  areas  adjoining  downtown 
business  districts  should  be  cleared 
and  rebuilt,  with  broader  streets,  more 


parking  space,  peripheral  express¬ 
ways,  parks.  Eminent  domain— that  is, 
public  power  to  condemn,  lease,  sell 
and  regulate  land— should  be  used 
where  necessary. 

Zoning  is  another  municipal  weap¬ 
on;  the  development  or  redevelopment 
of  land  along  streets  determines  the 
amount  and  type  of  traffic  on  those 
streets.  City  should  therefore  re-exam¬ 
ine  its  zoning  ordinances  to  see  how 
much  it  is  contributing  to  traffic  con¬ 
gestion. 

6.  Encourage  mass  transportation. 

The  alternative  to  a  volume  of  priv¬ 
ate  cars  clogging  streets  is  ma.ss  trans¬ 
portation.  Subways,  buses,  trolleys 
can  carry  more  people  faster  if  they 
have  the  room  and  provide  better  serv¬ 
ice.  Communities  can  help  by  lower¬ 
ing  ancient  taxes  on  mass  transit  com¬ 
panies,  make  higher  fares  possible, 
provide  more  street  facilities. 

Even  fare  raises  are  not  always  neces¬ 
sary.  Zone  fares  should  be  encouraged 
(lower  fares  for  shorter  trips  would 
attract  more  passengers).  Express 
routes,  with  city-provided  parking  lots 
at  stops  outside  downtown  area,  would 
do  much  to  better  service  and  attract 
more  travelers.  With  improved  mass 
transit  service,  fewer  private  cars 
would  be  on  streets,  improving  mass 
transit  even  more. 

7.  Ban  curb  parking. 

When  20  cars  park  along  a  200-foot 
city  block— ten  on  each  side— they  can 
block  the  passage  of  500  vehicles,  cut¬ 
ting  average  traffic  flow  from  1 ,200  cars 
an  hour  to  700.  Curb  space  thus  be¬ 
comes  very  expensive,  and  the  usual 
parking  meter  price  of  five  cents  an 
hour  becomes  ridiculous.  Widening  a 
busy  street  to  jjermit  out-of-traffic  curb 
parking  can  cost  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  per  parking  space. 

The  solution:  Ban  curb  parking  en¬ 
tirely  on  busy  downtown  streets;  limit 
it  to  one  side  if  a  total  ban  is  impos¬ 
sible;  put  a  price  on  it  reflective  of  its 
value.  If  off-street  parking,  which 
must  cost  at  least  15  cents  an  hour,  is 
to  be  encouraged,  why  set  up  compe¬ 
tition  for  it  by  charging  only  five  cents 
an  hour  at  the  curb? 

8.  Divert  all-day  parking. 

Parking  in  the  downtown  district  is 
a  two-sided  problem:  (1)  the  worker 
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wants  to  drive  downtown  and  park  his 
car  all  day;  (2)  the  shopp>er  wants 
parking  space  for  a  short  time  later  in 
the  day.  Cheap  all-day  parking  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  (four  blocks)  from 
congested  areas  should  be  provided 
for  downtown  workers. 


A  purchase  at  Foley^s 
is  really  a  pleasure 
because  Foley^s... 


9.  Garages— preferably  private. 

Off-street  parking  facilities  are  of 
prime  importance  in  solving  down¬ 
town  congestion,  particularly  if  lurb- 
side  parking  is  to  be  limited.  Private¬ 
ly-built  and  -operated  garages  are  con¬ 
sidered  preferable  to  those  provided 
by  the  city.  Such  private  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  the  new  ramp-type  garage 
built  by  The  Hecht  Co.  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Park  ’n  Shop  system  de¬ 
veloped  in  Allentown,  Pa.— in  ciMjper- 
ation  with  the  city— have  proven  most 
successful. 


Haart  of  thii  particular 
packopa  haudliitg  syilum 
It  tbit  "tortilla  ring" 
convayor  whar#  pockogai 
ora  tpaadily  routad  to 
parking  goroga.  Moiling, 
or  Oonorol  Dolivory, 


10.  Garages— build  them  for  less. 

Whether  privately-built  or  city-built, 
garages  will  not  answer  the  traffic 
problem  if  they  cost  tcx)  much  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate,  thereby  denying  a 
profit.  \  first-class  garage  has  been 
built  (Los  Angeles)  at  a  cost  of  $900 
per  car.  A  cost  of  $1,200  per  car  will 
still  return  a  gotxl  profit;  when  bids 
hit  the  $3,000  mark,  profits  will  be 
negligible  or  rates  exorbitant.  City 
can  help  cut  costs  in  other  ways  be¬ 
sides  low  taxes;  eliminate  certain  cost¬ 
ly  building  requirements. 

Private  investors  can  cut  costs  by 
driving  the  hardest  bargains,  drawing 
the  best  plans,  installing  retail  stores 
on  ground  floors  to  increase  revenue 
and  keep  character  of  area,  as  done  in 
Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere. 

11.  Build  better  roads. 

A  system  of  express  highways— with 
limited  access,  high-speed  design  and 
facilities  for  mass  transit  vehicles- 
should  circle  all  downtown  areas. 
Radial  spokes  would  provide  quick  ac¬ 
cess  to  specific  points  within  the  down¬ 
town  section  and  the  “l(X)p”  feature 
would  encourage  by-passing  the  center 
of  the  city.  Start  building  from  the 
outer  edges  of  a  metropolitan  district 
and  work  towards  the  center.  As  ease 
of  transport  is  established  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  decentralization  will  attract 
downtown  firms,  making  it  easier  to 
finally  redevelop  the  center  of  the  city. 


*lrom  counter  to  car 


Cfiute 


(Stock  Areo) 

Receiving 
Ond  Morking 


A  convayor  tytlom  corrioi 
**tolio  with**  pockoeot  from 
tho  ttoro  to  tho  aorogo  wKoro 
they  oro  plocod  in  tho  pork- 
ing  gorogo  chock  room.  This 
vniqoo  cuttomor  sorvico  froot 
tho  cuitomor  of  burdonsomo 
pockogos,  cots  dolivory  coiti, 
end  bvildt  cuitomor  go^-will. 


(Retod  Areo) 


Sorting 

Ring 


Stock 


Customer 


Chute 


Store  Goroge 

When  Foley’s  Federated  Department  Store,  Houston,  Texas,  built  their 
famous  new  store,  customer  service  was  the  keystone.  And  when  it 
came  to  working  out  the  most  efficient  system  for  handling  incoming 
and  outgoing  goods,  they  gave  the  job  to  Lamson. 

Lamson  engineers,  working  with  E.  E.  Ashley,  consulting  engineers, 
thoroughly  studied  the  proposed  store  layout,  then  designed,  built,  and 
installed  the  efficient  system  diagrammed  On  one  set  of  Lamson  Con¬ 
veyors,  incoming  merchandise  is  moved  directly  into  Receiving  and 
Marking.  On  another  set,  customer’s  packages  are  moved  from  the 
sales  area  to  a  “sorting  ring”  where  they  are  separated  and  routed  to 
Mailing,  General  Delivery,  or  Customer  Parcel  Pickup. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  store  modernization,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small  your  project  may  be,  why  not  let  Lamson  engineer  an  economical 
and  efficient  system  for  you— “Let  Lamson  Move  It.”  Write  today  for 
further  irtformation  on  how  Lamson  can  help 
— you— just  clip  this  coupon  to  your  signed  letter- 
head  arid  mail. 

k  Plants  in  Syrocusg  and  San  Francisco 

Officts  in  principal  citigs 


LAMSON  CORPORATION  *  505  Lamson  Street,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Ggnllgmani 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  port  ploaig  sand  more  infermotion  on  how  I  con 
improve  my  delivery  and  mailing  room  handling  methods. 


Company. 


I  Addresi 
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About  Fabrics 


FABRIC  ORNAMENTATION  III  -  FANCY  STITCHING 


IN  many  dress  styles  it’s  the  trim¬ 
ming  that  counts  and  right  now  all 
kinds  of  trimming  effects  are  counting 
heavily  in  the  ready-to-wear  fashion 
picture.  Sequins,  beads,  tinsel,  rhine¬ 
stones,  nailheads— almost  any  bright 
touches  that  can  be  stuck  on  to  fabric 
—are  playing  an  important  part  at  the 
present  time  in  the  merchandising  of 
ladies’  apparel.  But  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  as  prime  movers  of  fashion  are 
the  many  effects  that  are  achieved  by 
various  fancy  stitching  techniques. 

Fancy  Stitchings.  Ranging  in  price 
from  a  few  cents  up  to  $20,  fancy 
stitching  can  account  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  garment.  The 
more  elaborate  effects,  limited  to  the 
more  expensive  garments,  are  achieved 
in  many  cases  by  hand  only,  but  most¬ 
ly  they  are  done  on  sp>ecial  sewing 
machines. 

These  machines  are  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  manufacture,  but  one  of 
the  most  widely  employed  units  in  this 
field  is  a  French  product  called  a 
Bonnaz  machine.  This  is  used  in  em¬ 
broidery  work,  scroll  or  leaf  stitching, 
soutache  braiding  and  for  other  con¬ 
tinuous  stitching  effects  involving  in¬ 
tricate  patterns.  The  Bonnaz  unit  has 
two  manually  operated  adjustments 
by  which  the  operator  is  able  rapidly 
to  trace  out  the  pattern. 

The  types  of  stitching  work  done  by 
all  methcxls  include:  shirring,  piping 
and  cording,  pin  and  knife  tucking, 
braiding,  fluting,  appliqu^  work,  fag¬ 
oting,  ruching,  embroidery,  smcKk 
stitching,  and  combinations  and  vari¬ 
ations  of  these  in  a  seemingly  endless 
variety  of  effects. 

Serviceability.  The  service  problems 
arising  from  the  presence  of  fancy 


stitching  detail  in  ready-to-wear  do 
not  fall  into  any  definite  pattern.  Re- 
hnishing  or  pressing  of  such  garments 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  for 
ordinary  apparel,  to  be  sure,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  or  restore  exactly  the  original 
effect  after  laundering  or  cleaning.  Air 
tucking,  for  example,  would  mat  down 
if  pressed  with  a  hand  iron  or  steam 
press  because  of  the  hollow,  tubular 
structure  of  the  tucking.  Steaming  is 
the  only  hope  for  restoring  fabric  ap¬ 
pearance  where  this  effect  is  involved. 
A  similar  effect  obtained  by  cording, 
which  will  be  popular  this  summer  in 
washable  cottons,  will  not  mat  down 
and  can  be  handled  satisfactorily  by 
ironing  on  the  reverse  side. 

Fluting  also  presents  a  problem  of 
refinishing  where  the  effect  is  obtained 
by  single  thread  shirring.  Here  again, 
steaming  is  the  only  way  to  restore  the 
fabric  unless  the  flutes  are  of  sufficient 
length  to  take  the  use  of  an  iron. 
Short  length  flutes  are  not  very  prac¬ 
tical  in  washable  dresses  and  even  pre¬ 
sent  a  serious  problem  of  refinishing 
in  drycleaning. 

Eyelet  Discoloration.  The  National 
Institute  of  Drycieaning  reports  that 
one  of  the  more  serious  problems  its 
members  encounter  in  connection  with 
fancy  stitching  and  embroidery  work 
is  what  they  describe  as  “eyelet  dis¬ 
coloration.’’  This  is  principally  a  sum¬ 
mertime  complaint,  as  the  type  of  eye¬ 
let  involved  is  employed  mainly  in 
summer  wear  fashions.  The  complaint 
is  that  at  some  point  in  drycleaning 
the  fabric  around  the  eyelets  becomes 
discolored. 

The  Institute  found  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  relates  to  the  use  of  a  clear  lac¬ 
quer  stiffener  which  is  applied  in  the 


area  of  embroidery  to  prevent  ravel¬ 
ling  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelets.  In 
this  type  of  work,  the  eyelet  embroid¬ 
ery  is  sewn  with  a  Bonnaz  machine. 
Then,  after  the  lacquer  has  dried,  the 
eyelets  are  die-cut  or  cut  with  scissors 
by  hand.  This  is  an  inexpensive  way 
to  achieve  the  embroidered  effect  as 
compared  with  “mended”  work,  in 
which  the  edges  are  sewn. 

Two  types  of  discoloring  can  take 
place  where  the  eyelets  are  lacquer 
stiffened:  (1)  a  browning  due  to  scorch¬ 
ing  of  the  lacquer  and  (2)  soilage  due 
to  the  affinity  of  the  lacquer  for  soil 
present  in  the  drycleaning  solvent. 
The  nitro-cellulose  base  of  the  lacquer 
has  a  scorching  temperature  somewhat 
under  that  of  the  pressing  heat  re¬ 
quired  on  cottons.  Also,  the  lacquer 
has  a  tendency  to  soften  slightly  in 
drycleaning  solvents,  in  which  condi¬ 
tion  it  absorbs  any  loose  soil  or  color¬ 
ing  matter  that  is  present  during  the 
washing  cycle. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  advises  that  the  latter  condition 
can  be  controlled  by  saving  “eyelet” 
dresses  for  separate  cleaning  in  freshly 
distilled  solvent  and  also  that  steam 
pressing  temperatures  are  well  below 
the  scorching  jwint  of  lacquer.  The 
problem  nevertheless  is  an  ever  pres¬ 
ent  hazard  in  cleaning,  and  dryclean- 
ers  would  very  much  welcome  the 
adoption  of  some  new  product  which 
would  remove  the  danger.  It  was 
further  ref)orted  that  the  discoloration 
can  be  removed  by  dissolving  the  lac¬ 
quer  in  amyl  acetate— but  this  allows 
the  thin  unprotected  edges  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  to  ravel  and  fray. 

Tensile  Strength.  The  problem  of 
colorfastness  in  embroidery  thread  was 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Saies  Promotion  Calendar 


for 


JULY 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


July  . . .  the  Vacation  Month.  While 
vacation  needs  are  bought  in  im¬ 
pressive  quantities  in  June,  this 
month  continues  to  be  important 
for  those  who  go  away  in  late  July 
or  early  August.  These  people  often 
get  the  impression  that  stores  are 
sold  out  of  the  most  desirable  clothes 
and  sports  needs.  Promotion  which 
points  up  availability  of  crisp,  new 
merchandise,  instead  of  left-overs, 
will  be  productive  especially  if  doc¬ 
umented  by  actual  items,  attractive¬ 
ly  priced. 

August  Furniture  Sales.  This  an¬ 
nual  event  usually  opens  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  July.  It  may  be  well  to 
expand  it  to  include  all  home  fur¬ 
nishings  into  a  coordinated  event. 
Prepare  early  with  a  conference  of 
those  most  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
motion.  A  general  theme  coordi¬ 
nated  in  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
play,  newspaper,  direct  mail,  radio- 
TV  and  other  forms  of  advertising 
is  needed  so  that  all  segments  of 
promotion  and  selling  sing  the 
same  theme  song  at  the  same  time. 

August  Fur  and  Coat  Sale.  This 
event,  like  the  Furniture  Sale,  usu¬ 
ally  opens  in  late  July.  This  pro¬ 
motion  is  important  from  the 
store’s  standpoint  because  it  sets  the 
pace  for  months  to  follow.  It  also 
offers  opportunities  to  interpret 
customers’  style  and  price  trends  so 


that  Fall  plans  can  be  made  subse¬ 
quently  in  both  merchandising  and 
promotion.  Many  customers  will 
be  interested  in  lay-away  appeals 
and  credit  methods  of  buying.  Don’t 
overlook  the  possibility  of  posters 
in  various  parts  of  the  store  calling 
customer  attention  to  this  annual 
event.  Enclosures  in  charge  state¬ 
ments,  letters  to  previous  customers 
of  furs  and  coats  and  other  direct 
mail  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Fall  Fashions.  The  latter  part  of 
July  is  not  too  early  to  ready  pro¬ 
motions  for  the  new  season  ahead. 
Window  and  interior  displays  can 
present  your  predictions  and  actual 
merchandise  for  Fall  even  if  you 
feel  that  paid  advertising  space  is 
still  too  early.  Men’s  and  boys’  wear 
should  be  featured  as  well  as  femi¬ 
nine  clothes. 

Do-It-Yourself  Market.  This  area  of 
business  is  on  a  strong  increase. 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Association 
indicates  that  there  is  a  present  av¬ 
erage  of  $77.10  in  sales  per  house¬ 
hold  in  this  new  market.  This  fig¬ 
ure  is  expected  to  expand. 

Increased  labor  costs,  more 
homes,  more  pride  in  homes,  more 
know-how  on  the  part  of  customers, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  indicates, 
are  reasons  for  the  expansion  of  this 
do-it-yourself  trend.  July,  being  a 


July  sales  volume  is  traditionally 
at  a  low  ebb.  July  produces  only 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  year's  total 
volume  for  department  stores  tak¬ 
en  as  a  national  average.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  aren't  specific  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  due  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  new  trends  in  living.  July 
is  a  big  month  for  vacation  needs, 
hot  weather  necessities,  sporting 
goods  and  the  big,  new  "do  it 
yourself"  market. 


x'acation  period,  increases  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  time  for  customers  to  do 
many  home  jobs  themselves.  Invest¬ 
igate  promotion  opportunities  for 
such  departments  and  items  as 
paints,  wallpaper,  power  tools,  wall 
tiles,  kitchen  cabinets,  unpainted 
furniture,  lighting  fixtures. 

You  may  want  to  plan  for  a  com¬ 
plete  exposition  for  the  do-it-yotir- 
self  market,  designating  a  separate 
part  of  a  floor  for  the  extent.  Speak¬ 
ers  could  be  secured  from  trade 
schools  and  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  idea  lends  itself  to 
a  complete  bank  of  windows. 

Don’t  forget  to  promote  work 
clothing  in  connection  with  the  do- 
it-yourself  promotion.  People  xvant 
to  wear  more  interesting  clothing 
than  they  once  did.  Several  “name” 
designers  have  created  attractive 
work  clothes  for  this  purpose. 

Plan  Ahead.  Back-to-School  shops 
should  be  underway  by  late  July  or 
early  August.  Christmas  plans 
should  be  in  the  initial  stages.  This 
is  the  month  to  work  on  Christmas 
themes,  Christmas  direct  mail,  spe¬ 
cial  attractions  and  to  work  with 
other  merchants  on  general  city¬ 
wide  plans. 

Other  Promotion  Plans.  Consult 
the  NRDGA  Budgeting  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Calendar  for  other  promo¬ 
tional  possibilities  for  July. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  9) 


have  ever  seen.”  As  to  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  rejx>rt  says  that  some  of  them 
have  l)een  ready  since  1945:  “the  engi¬ 
neers’  plans  for  assembly  production 
are  made,  and  outlines  for  salesmen’s 
manuals  are  in  the  files.” 

Others  saw  no  reason  to  regard  peace 
as  an  economic  problem  since  thev 
found,  in  the  interplay  of  events  in 
Korea  and  Indo-China,  no  prospect  oi 
peace.  Eliot  janeway  told  a  meeting 
of  the  O.arpet  Institute:  “VVe  are  not 
about  to  suffer  a  depression  and  we 
are  not  about  to  enjoy  peace.”  He  saw 
rising  sales  volume,  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  and  high  taxes  as  continuing  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  “permanent  crisis.” 

Department  stores  kept  hard-hitting, 
imaginative  and  price-conscious  pro¬ 
motions  going  and  found  that  they 
continued  to  pay  off  in  post-Easter 
business.  .Vsked  about  what  kind  of 
business  may  lie  on  the  other  side  of 
summer,  the  typical  retailer  said  he 
exjX-Hted  Mother’s  Day  volume  to  be 
excellent.  Ehose  who  had  to  answer 
press  conference  questions  said  they 


TRUE  OR  FALSE? 


.  .  One  of  the  greatest  fallacies 
existing  today  is  the  retailer's  belief 
that  because  he  comes  into  daily 
contact  with  the  public  he  has  a 
greater  intimate  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumers  than  any  other  group  of 
business  men.  This  idea  is  nonsense 
today  when  more  and  more  manu¬ 
facturers  employ  market  research. 
Certainly  retailers  do  rub  shoulders 
with  their  customers,  but  this  is  in  a 
physical  sense  alone.  In  a  psycho¬ 
logical  sense  .  .  .  they  have  little,  if 
any,  direct  mental  contact  with  the 
public.  Retailers'  opinions  are  al¬ 
ways  helpful  but  time  and  time 
again,  both  in  the  irrtroduction  of 
new  products  and  the  expanding  of 
markets  for  old  products,  manufac¬ 
turers  have  found  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  specialists  to  obtain  basic  in¬ 
formation  on  consumers'  desires  and 
motivations  and  to  find  out  consum¬ 
ers'  actual  wants.  Very  little  of  this 
work  is  done  by  retailers." 

JAMES  G.  LAW.  Chairman, 
Board  of  Trutloos,  The  Carpet  Institute,  Inc. 
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thought  there  might  be  some  letdown, 
but  that  1955  sales  figures  woidd  prob- 
al)lv  better  tho.se  of  1952. 


D.  E.  Funds 


Larger  appropriations  for  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  have  been  asked  of 
Longress  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
action  followed  a  conference  between 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  and  an 
NRDGA  committee  headed  by  Wade 
McCargo,  Association  president.  Mc- 
Cargo  also  testified  before  the  House 
Sub-Committee  on  .Appropriations. 
Distributive  Education  funds  were 
sharply  reduced  last  year,  although 
other  federal  aid  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing  was  left  untouched.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  held  that  any  necessary  reduc¬ 
tions  in  vocational  education  funds 
should  be  applied  equally  to  all  types 
of  such  aid.  This  is  the  position  that 
Mrs.  Hobby  adopted  in  her  recommen¬ 
dations.  She  proposed  an  across-the- 
l)oard  cut  of  25  per  cent  in  vocational 
aid  appropriations  but  suggested  that 
Distributive  Education's  share  of  such 
funds  lie  restored  to  the  proportion 
that  prevailed  in  1949.  The  effect 
would  be  to  increase  D.-E.  funds  from 
the  $450,000  allowed  in  1953  to  $1,279,- 
000  for  1954. 


Coast  Conference 


study  together  are  labor  legislation, 
the  successful  Los  .\ngeles  campaign 
to  reduce  merchandise  returns,  and 
production  unit  accounting.  Meeting 
separately,  the  store  managers  have 
sessions  scheduled  on  stock  shortage 
reduction,  expense  reduction  exjjeri- 
ence,  housekeeping  and  sales  exjjense 
budgeting.  In  their  own  sessions  the 
personnel  managers  have  scheduled  a 
panel  discussion  on  training,  a  varied 
program  on  the  essentials  of  good  jx;r- 
sonnel  administration,  and  a  review  of 
employee  merit  rating  systems,  as  well 
as  an  entire  session  devoted  to  methods 
of  paying  salespeople.  One  evening 
will  be  devoted,  in  joint  session,  to  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  smaller  store. 


The  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups  of  NRDGA  will  meet  for  a 
three-day  convention  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more,  Los  Angeles,  starting  June  2.  Be¬ 
sides  the  speech  and  discussion  pro¬ 
gram,  special  plans  have  been  made 
for  group  tours  of  inspection  to  the 
new  shopping  centers  in  both  the  Los 
.Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas. 

Simplified  selling  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Store  Management  ses¬ 
sions.  with  S.  J.  Fosdick  of  Wieboldt’s 
leading  a  panel  discussion  and  Welton 
Beckett  a  featured  speaker  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Designing  Stores  for  Easier  .Sell¬ 
ing.”  The  ofiening  talk  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  by  J.  D.  Bruner  of 
Bullocks-Wdshire  on  the  subject, 
“What  Stores  Must  Do  to  Operate 
Profitably.”  Other  subjects  the  store 
managers  and  personnel  managers  will 
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Retailer  on  Tariffs.  Just  as  the  debate 
on  extension  of  the  Trade  .Agreements 
.Act  began  in  the  House  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee,  John  Wana.maker, 
.New  York,  opened  a  storewide  British 
Exposition  tied  in  with  coronation  fes¬ 
tivities.  John  Raasch,  chairman  of 
Wanamaker’s  board,  said:  “It  is  in  the 
hope  of  building  world  trade  that  we 
are  sponsoring  this  British  Exposition. 

. . .  Unless  we,  the  business  men  of  this 
country,  realize  that  we  cannot  exjjort 
without  importing,  we  have  a  sorry 
future.” 

In  general,  retailers  for  their  own 
sakes  are  likely  to  be  free-traders  by 
conviction:  as  Raasch  said,  they  want 
to  get  the  greatest  variety  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  best  buys  in  merchandise 
wherever  these  are  to  be  found.  But 
more  than  individual  interests  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  those  who  favor  freer  trade 
because  it’s  good  for  them  personally 
have  now  been  joined  by  responsible 
groups  and  individuals  who  in  other 
years  would  have  been  neutral  or  even 
opposed.  In  Congress,  however,  opin¬ 
ion  is  apparently  going  to  be  far  more 
influenced  by  the  smaller  number  of 
businesses  that  favor  protective  tariffs; 
men  whose  anxieties  are  very  under¬ 
standable  but  who,  by  ceding  nothing, 
seem  determined  to  risk  the  loss  of 
everything. 


More  World  Trade.  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York,  will  try  the  combination 
of  glamor  and  price  appeal  in  a  new 
downstairs  budget  department  devot¬ 
ed  exclusively  to  “foreign  and  foreign- 
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TAFT-HARTLEY 


Refailing's  representatives  at  congressional  committee  hearings  on 
the  7 aft -Hartley  Act  last  month  were  (left)  Robert  J.  Doolan,  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel  at  Allied  Stores  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Employee  Relations  Committee,  and  Frederick  G.  Atkin¬ 
son,  vice  president  for  personnel  and  industrial  relations  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  one-time  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Personnel 
Group.  Doolan,  whose  statement  appears  on  page  39,  this  issue, 
spoke  as  NRDGA's  representative;  Atkinson  represented  the 
American  Retail  Federation. 


Brand  Names 


THE  WINNERS 


Three  leading  Brand  Name  Retailers  of  the  year  are  here  shown  receiving  their 
awards  at  the  huge  presentation  dinner  party  sponsored  by  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation  last  month;  (upper  left)  Isadore  Pizitz,  president  of  Pizitz,  Birmingham, 
which  won  the  first  award  in  the  large  department  store  classification,  with  John  W. 
Hubbell,  vice  president  of  Simmons  Co.;  (upper  right)  Harry  W.  Schacter,  president 
of  Kaufman  Straus  Co.,  Louisville,  winner  in  the  smaller  department  store  division, 
with  Henry  E.  Abt,  president  of  Brand  Names  Foundation;  (left)  Arthur  M.  See,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Saks-34th,  New  York,  specialty  store  winner,  with  Mr.  Abt. 
There  were  110  awards,  15  of  which  went  to  department  stores  and  women's 
specialty  stores,  and  there  were  22,000  entrants  in  the  confesf. 


SALES  SOAR,  MARKDOWNS  DROP 

Bamberger's  last  month  announced  success  with  a  new  type 
of  simplified  selling  technique:  packaging  of  merchandise 
in  cellophane  before  it  goes  on  sale.  Results  in  terms  of 
markdown  reduction,  easier  stockkeeping  and  stepped-up 
sales  appeal  are  remarkable.  Here  merchandise  is  dis¬ 
played  packed  three  items  to  the  package  at  a  saving  over 
the  single-unit  price.  (Story  opposite.) 
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inspiu'd”  merchandise.  The  theme 
and  source  of  the  first  promotion,  start¬ 
ing  May  22,  will  l)e  Capri. 

Store's  Own  Pre>Pack.  By  having  mer¬ 
chandise  packed  in  cellophane  after  it 
reaches  the  store,  executives  of  L. 
Bambkrgf.r  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
port  that  they  have  achieved  not  only 
a  sharp  reduction  in  soilage  mark- 
downs  but  also  a  noticeable  increase 
in  sales.  I'he  announcement  was  made 
after  a  two-months  test  conducted  in 
12  departments.  The  practice  is  now 
being  extended  to  all  suitable  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Bamberger’s  had  the  cooperation  of 
Olin  Cellophane  in  the  experiment. 
Olin  engineers  found  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  standardize  on  seven  different 
widths  of  cellophane  bags  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
that  coidd  be  cellophane-wrapped.  An 
automatic  bag-making  machine  and  a 
high-speed  sealing  machine  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  marking  section  of  the 
receiving  department.  Here  the  bags 
were  made,  and  selected  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  men’s  shirts  and  infants' 
wear  were  inserted  in  the  packages, 
which  were  then  heat-sealed.  The  re¬ 
sults  in  soilage  reduction  and  sales  ap¬ 
peal  were  evident  immediately  and  the 
experiment  was  extended  to  linens, 
curtains,  towels,  pillow  cases,  uphol¬ 
stery  sundries,  china,  cosmetics, 
women’s  sweaters  and  some  sporting 
goods. 

.■\s  the  number  of  cellophane-packed 
items  was  increased,  another  step  was 
taken:  most  of  the  merchandise  is  now 
being  packaged  by  salespeople  in  the 
departments.  They  insert  the  items  in 
cellophane  bags  made  in  the  receiving 
department,  and  seal  them  with  cello¬ 
phane  tape.  Unsealed  bags  are  used 
for  try-on  items. 

V.  G.  O’Connell,  Bamberger’s  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  operations,  says  that 
the  saving  in  soilage  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  alone  will  pay  for  the  receiving 
department’s  bag-making  and  heat¬ 
sealing  equipment.  But  bigger  sales 
checks  may  be  an  equally  impressive 
development.  Goods  are  lx;ing  pre¬ 
packed  into  gift  ensembles  and  into 
multiple-unit  packages  that  offer  the 
customer  a  saving  over  the  single-unit 
price. 

Marion  Eyers,  Bamberger’s  receiv¬ 


ing  manager,  says  that  the  packaging 
and  ticketing  have  presented  few  prob¬ 
lems.  It  has  not  l)een  necessary  to  add 
any  additional  jieople  to  the  work 
force.  Costs  of  cellophane,  bag-mak¬ 
ing  and  sealing  are  charged  against  the 
selling  departments.  Since  most  seal¬ 
ing  is  done  at  the  counter,  most  de¬ 
partments  are  charged  only  for  the 
cellophane  and  the  bag  manufacture. 

Salespeople  are  said  to  regard  the 
job  of  inserting  and  sealing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  not  as  an  added  chore  but  as 
a  time-  and  effort-saver,  since  it  reduces 
the  handling  of  merchandise  during 
the  transaction. 

Fragrance  and  Furnishings.  When 
the  cosmetics  department,  inspired  by 
spring  and  a  manufacturer’s  promo¬ 
tion,  begins  spraying  customers  with 
a  new  fragrance,  isn’t  it  time  to  polish 
off  the  cliches  about  one  man’s  meat 
and  another’s  poison?  Notevery  woman 
who  looks  at  a  department  store’s  win¬ 
dow  wants  to  be  drenched  with  a  scent 
that  conflicts  with  what  she  is  wearing. 
Not  every  customer,  least  of  all  the 
male,  wants  to  run  a  {x;rfume  gauntlet 
in  order  to  get  inside  the  main  en¬ 
trance  of  a  merchandise  emporium. 
And  what  about  the  unwary  male  who 
buys  his  shirts  at  a  furnishings  counter 
all  too  close  to  a  promotion-minded 
cosmetics  department?  Will  he  buy  his 
next  shirt  in  a  department  store,  or 
will  he  turn  to  a  men’s  shop,  which 
reeks  of  nothing  more  effeminate  than 
clean,  new  merchandise? 

Pension  Plan  at  Carson's.  A  formal 
retirement  plan  combining  fixed  pen¬ 
sions  and  deferred  profit  sharing  has 
been  instituted  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  The  store’s  5,000  em¬ 
ployees  will  receive  lifetime  annuities 
based  on  average  salaries  and  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  store’s  annual  earnings. 
The  company’s  annual  contribution 
will  be  10  per  cent  of  net  income  Ite- 
fore  federal  taxes,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  that  final  net  income  must  l)e 
at  least  six  jjer  cent  of  the  store’s  net 
worth  and  the  contribution  must  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  deducti¬ 
ble  from  federal  income  taxes. 

Golden  Anniversaries.  The  Krauss 
Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  last 


month.  The  emphasis,  aside  from  the 
expected  anniversary  sale,  was  on  the 
store’s  record  of  growth  since  its  open¬ 
ing  in  a  modest  two-story  building  in 
1903.  Today,  after  four  major  expan¬ 
sions,  the  Krauss  Company  extends 
two  blocks  deep  from  the  original 
building  on  Canal  Street.  A  giant  sign 
across  the  face  of  the  original  building 
graphically  shows  how  Krauss  has 
grown,  with  pictures  of  the  additions 
and  their  dates  of  completion. 

Another  celebrant  this  spring  was 
the  Parsons-Souders  C^o.,  Clarksburg, 
W,  Va.  .Marking  its  golden  anniversary 
in  central  West  Virginia,  the  store 
harked  back  to  its  early  days  with  a 
sp)ecial  breakfast  for  shoppers  who  had 
been  around  in  1903  and  a  parade 
replete  with  clothing  styles  and  horse- 
drawn  buggies  of  that  jieriod. 

Apartment  Hunting  at  Gimbels.  A 

unique  home  furnishings  promotion 
was  inaugurated  in  New  York  last 
month  when  Gimbels  showed  two 
model  apartments— completely  fur¬ 
nished— laid  out  in  accordance  with 
the  floor  plans  of  a  cooperative  apart¬ 
ment  project  now  going  up  in  nearby 
Bayside,  L.  I.  The  gimmick  in  the 
promotion  was  that  customers  could 
purchase  the  apartments  as  well  as  the 
furnishings  at  the  store.  .At  the  end  of 
two  weeks,  over  500  apartments  had 
been  sold  by  the  realtor  in  Gimbels’ 
furniture  department  and  sales  of 
home  furnishings  reflected  the  activity. 
.A  similar  plan  was  put  into  ojjeration 
at  Gimbels,  Philadelphia,  late  last 
year. 

Safety  Awards.  Lewis  &:  Conger,  New 
York,  gave  prizes  to  1 1  manufacturers 
last  month  at  its  Eighth  Annual  .Safety 
.Awards  Dinner,  and  followed  up  the 
occasion  with  large-scale  Sunday  adver¬ 
tising  and  window  displays  featuring 
the  winning  products. 

The  grand  prize  went  to  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  its  push-but¬ 
ton,  pint-size  fire  extinguisher.  Gther 
award  winners  were  the  Ruud  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  for  a  gas  water  heater 
with  two  outlets,  providing  water  at 
125  degrees  for  general  use  and  at  180 
degrees  for  dishwashers  and  clothes 
washers:  the  Wearing  Products  Co.  for 
the  Waring  Mixor;  the  Patent  Button 
Co.  for  a  safety  knob  that  prevents  ac- 
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cidental  turning  on  of  a  gas  or  electric 
range;  the  White  Metal  Corporation 
for  a  lightweight  magnesium  step 
ladder;  the  Electric  Deodorizer  Cor¬ 
poration  for  a  delayed-action  light 
switch;  Heatmore,  Inc.,  for  a  radiant 
heater  in  which  the  heating  element  is 
housed  l>ehind  a  ceramic  panel  that 
maintains  a  low  surface  temperature: 
North-East  Metal  Products  Corp..  Inc., 
for  a  jalousie  window;  the  Queen 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  a  step  stool 
that  safely  carries  300  pounds  of 
weight:  .Safeway  Specialty  Corp.  for  a 
steel  wool  holder;  and  R.  J.  Schuler 
.Associates  for  an  automatic  alarm  that 
goes  off  whenever  temperature  reaches 
a  danger  point. 
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Branch  Building.  Both  Marshall 
Field  and  Gimbel’s  will  open  branches 
in  a  newly  announced  shopping  renter, 
Westgate,  in  Milwaukee.  The  tenter 
will  occupy  an  area  of  over  100  acres 
and  park  7,500  cars.  Construction 
plans  and  completion  dates  are  as  yet 
indefinite.  This  is  the  second  Mil¬ 
waukee  branch  planned  by  Giinbcl’s. 

Maciy’s  San  Francisco  announced 
plans  for  its  fourth  branch  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  The  new  one  will 
be  the  focal  unit  in  a  new  $25  million 
shopping  center  located  between  San 
Leandro  and  Haysvarcl.  It  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  fall  of  1955. 

The  Hecht  Company  will  establish 
a  branch  in  Baltimore’s  Northwood 
Shopping  Center  .  .  .  Alexander’s, 
Nesv  York,  will  put  up  a  new  four- 
story  building  to  house  its  White 
Plains  branch  . . .  Lit’s  will  open  a  new 
store  in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  The  old 
Camden  County  courthouse  is  being 
razed  to  make  way  for  a  four-story  and 
basement  branch. 


Equipped  with  trimmer  for  trimming  off  surplus  material 
as  ribbon  is  being  applied  to  bottom  of  garment. 

This  time  and  labor-saving  unit  will  increase  your 
workroom  revenue  while  reducing  costs.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate,  extremely  flexible,  can  be  used  on  all  types  of 
materials. 

Used  by  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


Generator 


ELECTRIC 

STEAM 


Completely  Self-Contained 
Unit  Fully  Automatic 
Water  &  Electric  Controls 

j 

.  No  smoke  —  no  smell  —  no 

^  flues  —  no  space  problem  or 

■  costly  installation.  Our  unit 
is  fully  insulated  and  it 
does  not  create  room  heat. 
Opieration  is  automatic. 
Simply  turn  on  the  switch 
and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
full  steam  pressure  is  avail¬ 
able,  from  ten  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Underwriter’s  Lab¬ 
oratories  and  A.S.M.E.  approved 
to  meet  all  state  and  local 
requirements. 


Expansion.  Scruggs  Vandervoort 
Barney  will  erect  a  central  service 
building  midway  between  its  down¬ 
town  St.  Louis  store  and  its  Clayton 
branch.  Plans  for  the  building,  which 
will  occupy  six  acres,  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  City  .Art  Commission  and 
apjnoved.  .Abbott  Mcrkt  and  Com¬ 
pany  are  the  architectural  engineers. 
.A  one-story  plan  will  jjerinit  the  use  of 
efficient  conveyor  systems. 

In  a  first-cjuarter  report  to  stock¬ 
holders,  the  W.  T.  Grant  Company’s 
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president,  Edward  Staley,  said  that 
this  year’s  expiansion  will  be  largely  in 
suburban  areas.  With  16  new  stores 
planned  and  seven  to  be  discontinued, 
the  chain  will  wind  up  the  year  with 
506  units. 

Expansion  and  modernization  plans 
that  will  require  a  year-for  completion 
were  announced  by  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
Hartford.  The  plans  involve  a  five- 
storv  addition  to  house  offices  and  ser¬ 
vice  areas,  releasing  space  in  the  main 
building  for  selling  areas;  also  addi¬ 
tional  parking  space,  new  escalators 
and  new  fixtures. 

People.  Paul  W.  MAHi:R  last  month 
was  named  president  of  The  Boston 
Store,  Milwaukee  unit  of  Federated 
Department  Stores.  Maher,  who  has 
been  a  vice  president  of  the  F.  &  R. 
Lazarus  Store,  Columbus,  succeeds 
Julian  Sammet.  At  Lazarus.  Maher  has 
been  vice  president  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  publicity  for  the  past 
two  years:  before  that  he  was  the 
store’s  general  merchandise  manager. 

Fred  Lazarus  Jr.  and  The  Lazarus 
Store  celebrated  a  50-year  anniversary 
together  last  month.  The  president  of 
Federated  Department  Stores  was  the 
guest  of  honor  in  a  week-long  round 
of  events  in  Columbus. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  W(K)d  announced 
last  month  that  he  intends  to  retire 
in  1954.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sears  Roebuck  said,  however,  that 
he  hopes  to  continue  to  oversee  the 
company’s  expansion  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Jamfa  C.  Worthy,  director  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  at  Sears  Roebuck,  has 
been  appointed  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  administration. 

Benjamin  H.  England  was  elected 
president  of  England  Bros.  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  last 
month.  .  .  .  Everett  Mulholland  suc¬ 
ceeded  Thomas  M.  Pitkethly  as 
president  of  Smith-Bridgman  Co., 
Flint,  Mich.  Pitkethly  w'as  elected 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Lawrence  Lachman,  treasurer  of 
Blooniingdale  Bros.,  was  last  month 
appointed  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operations.  Harold  Krensky  became 
vice  president  in  charge  of  ready-to- 
wear,  and  Miss  Blaine  McAllister 
vice  president  in  charge  of  children’s 
wear,  fashion  fabrics  and  intimate  ap¬ 


parel.  Vincent  Brennan,  director  of 
personnel,  was  appointed  director  of 
personnel  and  labor  relations,  and 
Irving  Eisen  was  promoted  to  the  post 
of  controller.  The  new  appointments 
followed  the  leave-of-absence  depart¬ 
ure  of  James  P.  Mitchell,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  personnel  and  serv¬ 
ices,  to  assume  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

John  T.  Chord  has  joined  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller  of  St.  Louis  as  display 
director.  ...  Mrs.  Mary  Ramsay  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  Madigan  Brothers,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Stuart  Jester  has  joined  Hess  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Allentown  to  carry  out  a  reno¬ 
vation  and  expansion  program  at  the 
store.  .  .  .  Dexter  H.  Ware  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  selling 
and  personnel  for  J.  L.  Hudson’s 
Northland  branch,  to  be  opened  in 
March,  1954. 

H.  O.  Bell,  advertising  manager  of 
Stores,  retired  this  month  after  20 
years  with  the  NRDGA.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  John  C.  Doorty.  Doorty, 
who  was  most  recently  with  Tide,  has 
been  an  agency  account  executive;  a 
newspaper  man,  with  long  European 


experience;  and  in  World  War  II  a 
public  relations  officer  under  Gen. 
Chennault  in  the  China  theatre.  His 
experience  in  retailing  includes  a 
stretch  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
William  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo. 

PROMOTIONS  and  SALES  AIDS 

Man  Mad«  Magic.  A  new  training 
program,  s(x>n  to  become  available 
to  department  stores,  is  announced  by 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal:  “Man- 
Made  Magic  In  The  Home.”  The 
program,  planned  to  run  an  hour,  will 
cover  1 1  different  synthetics,  with-  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  their  uses  in  the 
home:  acetate,  Acrilan,  Dacron,  dynel, 
nylon,  Orion,  Fiberglas,  rayon,  saran, 
Vicara  and  vinyl  plastics.  NRDGA 
members  attending  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division’s  sessions  in  Cincinnati 
on  May  18  will  have  a  chance  to  pre¬ 
view  the  presentation. 

Dacron  Alteration  Advice.  Alteration 
safeguards  for  clothing  containing 
Dacron  are  suggested  by  the  asscKiate 
members  of  the  Inte:rnational  Asso¬ 
ciation  OF  C^LOTHLNG  DeSIGNER.S— a 


MARKET  WEEK  for  Merchandisers 


It’s  going  to  be  the  greatest  show  in 
display  history!  See  the  latest  in  still 
and  motion  displays — both  domestic 
and  imported  .  .  .  smart  new  fabrics, 
materials  and  equipment .  .  .  hundreds 
of  new  profit-building 
ideas  YOU  can  use. 
Plan  now  to  attend! 
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send  him  a  questionnaire  on  the  suit’s  expressing  concern  about  a  temlencv 
perfonnance  after  several  months’  to  regard  the  techniques  of  simplifieii 
wear.  The  blend  is  exjjected  to  com-  selling— including  improved  fixuires- 

bine  the  comfort,  fabric  quality  and  as  a  method  of  cutting  dollar  selling 

ease  of  tailoring  of  wool  with  the  costs,  or  compensating  for  a  shortage 

shape  retention,  wrinkle  resistance  of  salespeople.  For  some  types  of  mer- 

and  long  wearing  qualities  of  Dynel.  chanilise,  a  good  display-stock  fixture 

will  acconqjlish  these  results.  Hut  the 
merchandise  manufacturers  who  have 
designed  hxtures  for  their  own  goods 
are  interested  in  more  sales,  not  in 
fewer  salespeople.  .\nd  the  best  of 
these  hxtures  pay  off  in  more  dollars 
of  business,  not  in  fewer  dollars  of 
expense. 

As  an  example,  the  Parkkr  Pen 
Company  reports  that  when  a  store 
installs  its  fixture,  Parker  business  in¬ 
creases  by  hi  per  cent  in  the  ensuing 
12  months.  This  hgure  is  based  on  a 
continuous  poll  of  dealers:  the  jien 
company  has  so  much  conhdence  in 
the  hndings  that  it  is  now  offering 
dealers  a  30  per  cent  discount  on  the 
volume  increase  they  run  up  during 
the  hrst  12  months  after  the  hxture  is 
installed. 

The  hxture  itself  was  recently  re¬ 
designed,  and  is  available  in  both  six- 
foot  and  four-foot  versions.  It  comes 
in  a  new  height  of  38  inches;  has  an 
Fixture  Ups  Sales  61%.  Many  retail-  anodyzed  aluminum  frame  that  can’t 
ers,  and  many  manufacturers,  too,  are  tarnish,  and  a  number  of  improve- 


group  of  experts  in  fabrics,  closures, 
etc.  Retailers  are  advised  to  use  clay 
chalk  in  htting;  to  sew  with  silk  or 
Dacron  thread,  using  the  smallest  size 
needle  practical,  and  very  light  thread 
tension.  Material  should  be  held  to 
avoid  letting  the  machine  overfeed  the 
bottom  fabric.  Pressing  should  be 
done  with  a  warm  iron  and  light  pres¬ 
sures  to  avoid  shines,  unwanted  creas¬ 
es,  and  needle  holes,  and  the  whole 
pressing  operation  should  be  done 
rapidly.  A  double  press  cloth  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  hand  pressing.  For  un¬ 
derpressing,  30  pounds  of  steam  pres¬ 
sure  is  advised;  for  machine  pressing, 
55  pounds. 


Consumer  Analysis.  The  new  1953 
edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
Consumer  .Analysis— the  thirtieth  such 
study— is  now’  available.  This  is  the 
comprehensive  study  of  buying  habits 
and  brand  preferences  that  has  become 
practically  a  model  for  newspaper  re¬ 
search;  17  other  newspapers  in  differ¬ 
ent  cities  now  make  similar  studies. 

Of  special  interest  to  many  is  a 
question  on  instalment  buying.  In 
1953,  43.0  per  cent  of  families  said 
they  had  bought  something  on  the 
instalment  plan  within  the  previous 
year.  Tw'o  years  before,  44.2  per  cent 
answered  that  question  affirmatively; 
in  1950,  40.3  per  cent  had  done  in¬ 
stalment  buying;  in  1949,  34.5  per 
cent  reported  it.  In  1953,  appliances 
were  the  most  commonly  reported  in¬ 
stalment  items;  in  1951,  television  sets 
showed  the  top  figure. 


Dynel-Wool  Suit  Tasted.  A  new  fabric 
for  men’s  suits,  a  blend  of  35  per  cent 
Dynel  and  65  per  cent  wool,  is  under¬ 
going  an  unusual  test.  Suits  tailored 
of  the  new  fabric,  from  Cyril  Johnson, 
are  being  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Browning,  King  &  Company  stores  in 
New  York,  marking  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dynel  in  the  men’s  suit  field. 
Three  weeks  after  a  customer  buys  one 
of  these  suits,  he  will  receive  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  Charles  M.  Hilton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Browning  King,  asking  for  a 
preliminary  opinion  about  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Next  Fall,  Union  Carbide  will 


This  is  the  four-foot  version  of  the  Parker  Pen  Company's  display  and  stock  fixture,  now  offered  to  dealers  under  a  special  sales  incen¬ 
tive  plan.  This  case  holds  12  pen  sets  and  102  fountain  pens;  a  larger,  six-foot  model  has  a  capacity  of  24  sets  and  144  pens.  Tht 
recessed  base  and  the  new  height  of  38  inches  bring  the  customer  closer  to  the  merchandise.  Trays  and  stock  drawers  are  designee 
so  that  the  merchandise  can  be  easily  reached,  yet  they  pull  out  only  seven  inches  in  the  back  so  that  they  do  not  block  passagi 
behind  the  counter.  Tray  carriages  accommodate  standard-sized  pen  trays. 
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Menf  Charge 
mw Customers 
EyfRY  DAY! 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Stmt,  PtiHadaiphia  2.  Pa. 

The  Research  Method  ot  Account  Solicitation 
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ments  that  make  the  selling  and  stock- 
keeping  job  easier  and  t|uicker.  Stand- 
ard-si/ed  pen  trays  can  lie  used  in  the 
fixture. 

The  complete  product  display  the 
fixture  allords  is  an  important  element 
in  the  success  of  store  tie-ins  with 
Parker’s  10-day  trial  promotion  on  the 
J5.00  "21”  pen.  Sales  of  the  higher- 
price  pens  invariably  go  up  along  with 
those  of  the  featured  pen.  clerk  aid 
specially  prepared  for  this  promotion 
is  a  small  four  by  six  card  that  shows 
a  cross  section  of  a  Parker  pen  and 
points  out  its  most  important  features; 
other  helps  are  counter  cards,  a  walnut 
frame  in  which  ad  reprints  can  be  in¬ 
serted,  moving  displays  and  streamers. 

Retail  Follow-Through  Urged.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  the  Point  of  Purchase  Advertis¬ 
ing  Symposium  Luncheon  in  (Chicago 
recently,  W.  L.  Stensgaard,  of  VV.  L. 
Stensgaaru  &  Asscxuates,  Inc.,  point¬ 
ed  out  to  national  advertisers  the 
value  of  good  follow-through  with  the 
retailer.  He  compared  the  low  cost  of 
window  display  circulation  (10  cents 
to  $]  per  thousand)  to  the  high  cost  of 
other  media  like  direct  mail,  publica¬ 
tions,  outdoor,  and  car  advertising. 
He  warned  advertisers  against  leaving 
point-of-purchase  material  out  of  their 
budgets,  since  the  successful  point-of- 
purchase  program,  he  said,  will  help 
to  insure  returns  from  all  other  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures.  Stensgaard  also 
urged  careful  study  of  the  individual 
types  of  retailers  using  a  given  prod¬ 
uct,  so  that  each  will  have  the  type 
and  kind  of  material  he  needs. 

Trade  Shows.  One-stop-shopping  for 
the  retailer  with  store  modernization 
in  mind  will  be  possible  at  the 
Focrth  National  Store  Moderniza¬ 
tion,  Building  and  .Maintenance 
Show.  That  will  be  in  New  York’s 
air  conditioned  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  June  9  to  12.  Its  sponsor,  the 
Store  .Modernization  Institute,  prom¬ 
ises  the  largest  display  ever  held  of 
building  materials,  store  fronts,  show' 
cases  and  fixtures,  flooring,  surfacing 
materials,  air  conditioning,  lighting 
fixtures,  and  other  equipment.  .  .  . 
The  California  Gift  Show,  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  run  from  fuly  26  to  SO, 
closing  a  day  early  this  year,  to  allow 
exhibitors  to  set  up,  two  days  later. 


for  the  San  Francisco  CiiFT  Show,  4(K) 
miles  away. 

Glassware  Jubilee.  I  he  third  annual 
campaign  to  promote  retail  sales  of 
moderately  priced  glassware  will  l;e 
staged  this  year  in  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber  5  to  10,  as  the  1953  American  Glass 
Jubilee.  .More  than  8,0(K)  stores  are 
reported  to  have  participated  in  the 
1952  event.  The  theme  will  again  be 
“(ilassware  for  Gracious  Living,”  and 
undated  display  material,  built  around 
Idown-up  pictures  ol  new  items  and 
proved  sellers,  will  again  be  available 
from  the  member  companies  of  the 
Glassware  Institiite  of  .America; 
.Anchor  HcKking  Glass  Corporation, 
Bartlett-Collins  Company,  Cmrning 
Glass  Works,  The  F'ederal  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  In¬ 
diana  Glass  Company,  The  Jeannette 
Cilass  Company,  Libbey  Glass,  and 
.McKee  Division  of  Thatcher  Glass. 

Awards  Offered.  .Awards  and  designa¬ 
tion  as  Merchants  of  Distinction  will 
be  made  daily  during  the  1953  Cdii- 
cago  market  to  dealers  who  carry  fur¬ 
niture  and  whose  programs  in  adver¬ 
tising,  selling  and  promotion  have  in¬ 
creased  the  total  volume  of  home 
goods  bought  in  their  respective  trad¬ 
ing  areas.  Entries  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  Cmit;AGt) 
Market  Daily  .Award,  666  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Space  2141,  Chicago  11, 
111.,  by  June  9. . . .  The  Irwin  D.  Wolf 
.Award  for  the  best  package  or  pack¬ 
aging  program  of  the  year,  plus  eight 
erther  package  design  awards  are 
offered  by  the  PAt;KAGE  Designers 
Council,  1 18  East  40  Street,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  Entry  blanks  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  available  from  the  .Awards 
Committee,  in  care  of  the  Council. 

Hard  Surface  Study.  Department 
stores  that  carry,  or  plan  to  carry,  hard 
surface  floor  coverings  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  .Armstrong  Cork  Company’s 
new  booklet,  “Department  Store  Mer¬ 
chandising  of  Resilient  Floors  and 
Walls.”  Combining  a  research  study 
with  practical  recommendations,  the 
booklet  is  now  being  mailed  by  .Arm¬ 
strong  to  buyers  of  floor  coverings  and 
to  home  furnishings  merchandise 
managers.  .A  detailed  report  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  June  issue  of  Stores. 


MORE  SALES.,. 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


Fabric  Exhibit  Open.  Open  from  now 
through  the  end  of  June  is  Glamour 
magazine’s  exhibit  of  fall  and  winter 
fabrics  for  the  1953-54  season.  Ap- 
|x>intments  by  telephone  are  suggested 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  this  exhibit 
at  the  magazine’s  New  York  editorial 
offices,  420  Lexington  Avenue.  The 
same  publication’s  fiermanent  fabric 
reference  library,  covering  the  lines  of 
over  100  mills,  is  open  all  year. 

I  . . . """i 


STOP  INViNTORY  LOSSfSI 

Our  itafF  consiitt  of  induttriol 
•nginaori,  troinod  in  dotoc- 
tion  and,  thar«for«,  uniquaJy 
•quipped  not  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  system  flows,  but  also 
to  trace  dishonesty  and  inef 
ficiency— from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  employee  level. 

Write  For  Free  Booklet* 
"Stealing  From  The  Boss" 
No  ObUgation 


Ingenuity  Saves  A  Trip. 

Pictured  at  left  is  the  re-routed 
conveyor  belt  in  the  marking 
room  at  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Pittsburgh,  which  takes  empty 
cartons  and  waste  paper  back 
to  disposal  unit  after  bringing 
merchandise  to  be  marked. 
The  Lamson  Corp.  put  unused 
belt  a  few  feet  over  the  regu¬ 
lar  height  for  return  trip. 


EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

"Giant  Brains"  by  the  Dozen 

HE  machine  that  thinks  is  now 
being  assembled  on  a  production 
line.  Recently,  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  put  on  view  the  first 
production  model  of  its  new  high 
speed  electronic  calculator,  the  “701.” 
At  least  a  dozen  of  these  will  come  out 
of  the  IBM  Poughkeepsie  plant  this 
year,  all  of  them  already  spoken  for 
by  government  agencies  and  defense 
industries. 

The  “701”  is  successor  to  the  IBM 
Selective  Sequence  Electronic  Calcu¬ 
lator,  the  “electronic  brain”  that  has 
been  serving  scientists  and  engineers 
and  fascinating  fiction  writers  and 
philosophers  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  “701”  is  repiorted  to  make  its  cal¬ 
culations  at  25  times  the  speed  of  the 
older  model,  but  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  the  size.  Its  prodigious  storage 
capacity  is  of  only  theoretical  interest 
for  ordinary  accounting  and  record¬ 
keeping  purposes,  but  some  of  its  11 
component  units  will  eventually  be 


adapted  to  commercial  data  process¬ 
ing  machines.  IBM’s  Type  604  Elec¬ 
tronic  Calculator  and  Card-Pro¬ 
grammed  Electronic  Calculator  are 
the  models  now  in  use  in  business  and 
industry.  About  1,500  of  these  have 
been  produced. 

Underwood,  too,  had  news  of  elec¬ 
tronic  doings.  Its  commercially  con¬ 
structed  electronic  computer  has  been 
purchased  by  Army  Ordnance  officials 
after  rigorous  tests  at  Aberdeen  Prov¬ 
ing  Grounds.  The  machine,  Under¬ 
wood’s  Elecom  100,  which  sells  for 
under  $100,000,  made  errorless  compu¬ 
tations  at  the  rate  of  1,700  a  minute; 
in  its  first  42  hours  of  test  operation,  it 
made  4,212,000  computations  without 
a  single  mistake.  Its  makers  say  the 
machine  can  solve  a  ten-digit  mathe¬ 
matical  problem  several  hundred  times 
faster  than  conventional  desk  calcula¬ 
tors,  and  several  thousand  times  faster 
than  the  average  human  brain.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  conventional  type  office  desk 
at  which  the  operator  sits,  a  compact 
“memory”  unit,  and  the  computer 
itself,  housed  in  five  steel  cabinets 


joined  to  form  a  semi-circle.  It  oper¬ 
ates  on  1 10  volts,  alternating  cuirent. 
Once  in  operation,  it  does  not  need  to 
be  touched,  and  can  be  left  to  itself. 

And  by  late  summer,  the  Burroiichs 
Adding  Machine  Company'  expects  to 
be  marketing  a  machine  that  will 
read,  interpret,  compute  and  print 
from  yOO  punch  cards  a  minute.  The 
machine  itself,  its  makers  say,  (ould 
handle  2,000  cards  a  minute,  but 
paper  strength  is  equal  only  to  the 
900-a-ininute  rate. 


Dennison's  Christmas  wrapping  rack. 


( 


Christmas  Gift  Wrap  Display.  A  re¬ 
designed  rack  which  will  accommodate 
498  units  of  gift-wrapping  materials 
for  Christmas  is  now  available  from 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Framingham,  Mass.  For  use  as 
an  island  display,  at  the  end  of  a 
counter  or  against  a  wall,  the  floor 
rack  will  make  an  attractive  “Christ¬ 
mas  Department”  complete  with 
wrapping  paper,  tissue,  tags,  seals,  gift 
cards  and  ribbon. 


Conveyor  Belt  Kills  Two  Birds.  Sav¬ 
ings  in  time  and  space  have  been 
effected  at  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  through  a  novel  switch  in 
conveyor  belt  operation.  Formerly,  a 
long  belt  carried  merchandise  to  the 
marking  room  and  returned— empty- 
handed— fieneath  the  belt  to  the  driv¬ 
ing  area.  Empty  cartons  and  waste,  ac- 


IBM's  new  "701,"  composed  of  11  connected  units,  quantity-produced. 


Rtmingfon  Rand  bookkeeping  machine. 


cumulating  in  the  marking  area,  pre¬ 
sented  a  disposal  problem.  A  solution 
to  the  latter  was  found  when  the 
Lamson  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
devised  a  system  whereby  the  empty 
belt  was  returned  to  the  driving  area 
aboi'e  the  belt  carrying  merchandise, 
providing  return  transportation  for 
the  waste  matter.  The  return  conveyor 
discharges  directly,  by  means  of  a  right 
angle  transfer,  to  a  scrap  paper  room 
where  the  waste  is  baled  and  removed. 

Ntw  Bookkeeping  Machine.  Such 
bookkeeping  functions  as  payroll,  ac¬ 
counts  payable  and  customer  accounts 
receivable  may  now  be  jjerformed  me¬ 
chanically  through  use  of  the  new 
“Low-Cost”  bookkeeping  machine  de¬ 
veloped  by  Remington  Rand  Inc.. 
New  York.  Designed  for  small  or  large 
businesses,  the  machine  can  make  full 
descriptions  of  bookkeeping  entries 
through  its  standard  alphabet  type¬ 
writer  keyboard. 

More  than  just  a  posting  machine, 
the  new  device,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  can  match  the  performances 
of  more  expensive  and  more  compli¬ 
cated  machines  by  producing  multiple 
records  with  mechanical  proof  for  each 
entry,  instantly-computed  account  bal¬ 
ances  and  automatically  accumulated 
accounting  control  figures.  A  cross¬ 
register,  computing  new  account  bal¬ 
ances,  automatically  ItKks  if  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  transcribed  incorrectly.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  vertical  register, 
when  computing  column  totals,  if  an 
entry  is  made  in  the  wrong  decimal 
position.  Complete  mechanical  prool 
of  |x>sting  operations  is  available. 

The  manufacturer  estimates  that 
operation  of  the  new  machine  can  be 
I  learned  within  a  half-hour’s  time.  It 


I 


is  light  in  weight— 70  pounds— and  its 
touch  system  keyboard  will  increase 
bookkeeping  productivity.  For  furth¬ 
er  details,  contact  local  Remington 
Rand  agencies  or  write  the  home  office 
at  315  Fourth  .\ve..  New  York  10. 

Remington  Rand  also  announces 
that  its  Business  Service  Department 
now  otters  punched-card  record  serv¬ 
ice  to  firms  seeking  detailed  sales  an¬ 
alyses  and  close  sales  control.  Records 
can  l>e  turned  over  to  the  service  cent¬ 
er  for  rapid,  accurate  and  confidential 
reports.  Fhe  original  punching  of  the 
tabulation  cards  is  the  only  manual 
operation  a  firm  must  j>erform.  Econ¬ 
omies  can  be  found  in  the  system, 
since  Remington  Rand  punch  card 
machines  are  available  on  a  charge- 
for-work-ilone  basis  only. 

The  Business  Service  Department 
also  otters  records  installation,  photo¬ 
copying,  microfilming  and  microfilm 
enlarging  and  records  analysis  services. 


THE  WISEST  S2.00 
YOU  EVER  SPENT 

—would  be  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  ^'These  Are  The 
Speeches/'  our  latest  pub¬ 
lication. 

27  merchandising  experts 
give  invaluable,  practical 
suggestions  on  how  to 
solve  current  problems  in 


Rubbermaid  Merchandiser.  A  self-se¬ 
lection  fixture  designed  and  produced 
by  W.  L.  Stensoaard  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  for  Wooster  Rubber  Cg.vipany 
is  ottered  to  stores  as  a  mass  merchan¬ 
diser  for  Rubbermaid  products.  Stand¬ 
ing  six  feet,  three  inches  high,  the  fix¬ 
ture  is  five  feet  wide  and  30  inches 
deep.  It  is  made  of  oak  plywood  with 
side  rails  of  steel  tubing  and  has  ad¬ 
justable  shelves  that  may  be  moved  up 
or  down,  or  slanted.  A  “gadget  bar” 
and  slanting  racks  in  the  top  row'  are 
interchangeable,  to  adjust  to  whatever 
tyjje  of  merchandise  is  featured.  The 
entire  unit,  it  is  said,  can  be  easily  as¬ 
sembled  or  taken  down. 


ready-to-wear,  men's  and 
boys',  accessories  and 
smallwares,  piece  goods. 
Clip  the  coupon  now! 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  West  31  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies 

at  $2.00  per  copy:* 

"THESE  ARE  THE  SPEECHES" 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 


. . .  Bill  me  ...  Check  enclosed 

*Plus  3%  sales  tax  on  all  orders  in 
New  York  City. 
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SiUnt  Platform  Truck.  Platfonii  trucks 
equipped  with  noiseless  casters  are  now 
available  from  the  Hamilton  Caster 
&  Meg.  Co.,  1738  Dixie  Highway, 
Hamilton,  O.  Designed  especially  for 
department  stores,  office  buildings  and 
other  establishments  requiring  quiet 
operation,  the  hand  trucks  come  in 
three  sizes— 24  by  48  inches,  27  by  r)4 
inches  and  30  by  60  inches.  Steel  racks 
are  available  at  either  or  both  ends. 


Display  Light  Timer.  Display  lights 
with  built-in  time  switches  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Tork  Clock  Co.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  lights  are  flexible, 
can  be  set  to  go  on  and  off  automati¬ 
cally  and  feature  an  extra  outlet  for 
connecting  other  units  ^to  one  timer. 


WRITS  OR  PHONE  FOR  PUU  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4*>S112 


Cost  Reduction 

WITH  RESULTS 

Guaranteed 


I  ALTERATION  WORKROOMS 

JANITORIAL  MAINTENANCE 
1  OFFICE  &  CLERICAL 
I  RECEIVING  &  MARKING 
I  WRAPPING  &  PACKING 


ALFRED  I.  STUART  and  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Consultants  on  Management 
720  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG  •  PORTLAND  5.  ORLCON 


Register  Posts  Charges.  Charge  cus¬ 
tomers  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  cash 
transactions  through  use  of  its  new 
Charge  Posting  cash  register,  reports 
the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  O.  The  register  makes 
all  records  at  the  time  of  sale,  produc¬ 
ing  an  itemized  statement  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  new  balance  for  the 
store’s  records.  C^ash  and  charge  sales 
may  be  broken  down  automatically 
into  several  departments  and  classifi¬ 
cations  as  they  are  made.  At  the  end 
of  each  business  day,  a  control  figure 
is  available  to  show  how  much  money 
is  outstanding  on  charge  accounts. 

Three-Dimensional  Signs.  Plastic-cer¬ 
amic  composition  letters  in  three  di¬ 
mensions  are  available  for  signing 
purposes  from  the  Hernard  .Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Inc.,  923  Old  Nepper- 
han  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Alphabets, 
available  in  22  different  styles,  are 
composed  of  letters  that  can  be  used: 
(1)  on  soft  backgrounds  with  pins 
attached  to  the  back;  (2)  on  hard 
backgrounds  by  gluing  sanded  backs, 
and  (3)  in  channels  for  upright  signs. 
Letters  are  interchangeable  and  can 
be  used  again. 

Confidential  Intercom.  A  multiple 
handset  intercom  system  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  conversation  without  being 
overheard  is  now  available  from  Exec- 
UTONE,  Inc.,  415  Lexington  .\ve..  New 
York.  Speakers  in  exposed  areas  can 
use  quiet  tones  which  are  amplified 
through  central  station.  Conversation 
from  the  other  end  cannot  be  heard  in 
speaker’s  area. 

Cleaning  Without  Dust.  A  new  dust 
control  system  for  dusting  and  sweep¬ 
ing  has  been  developied  by  Callaway 
Mills,  Inc.  Called  the  Kex  Dust  Con¬ 
trol  System,  it  will  cut  25  per  cent  from 
time  spent  in  cleaning  operations  be¬ 
cause  dust  and  dirt  are  not  stirred  into 
the  air  and  redeposited.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  available  to  department  stores 
through  Kex  licensees,  who  rent  the 
equipment. 

Bow  Tying  Made  Easy.  Bows  for  dec¬ 
orative  gift  wrapping  can  be  tied  at 
the  rate  of  150  an  hour  through  the 
use  of  the  all-metal  “Magic  Bow” 
Tyer  No.  S-7  manufactured  by  Minne¬ 


sota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Cxl,  I 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  prefabricated  ■ 
bows  can  be  cranked  out  in  severali^H 
shapes  in  diameters  up  to  eight  iiuhei./^^ 
Ribbons  up  to  one  and  one-half  imhes: 
wide  can  be  used.  A  feature  of  interestc^l 
to  tlepartment  stores  is  that  bows  can^H 
be  pre-tied  and  stored  in  advance  of  * 
busy  jjeriods  like  Christmas. 

Display  Folio.  A  collection  of  IIS 
photos  of  prize-winning  displays  in 
the  January  contest  of  NRDGA’s  Vis¬ 
ual  Merchandising  Group  is  now 
available  in  folio  form.  The  pages,, 
with  four  photos  on  each  side,  can  be 
inserted  in  the  NRDGA  Display  Man¬ 
ual.  Serving  as  an  “idea  factory’’  for 
display  directors  in  stores  of  all  sizes, 
the  photos  were  judged  best  by  a 
panel  of  four  experts  in  the  display 
field:  Julia  Coburn.  Lester  Gaba,.  i 
Hugh  Horner  and  Jack  Macurdy, 
Price  of  the  folio  is  two  dollars. 

Fabric  Ornamentation 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

discussed  in  these  columns  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  Stores  as  part  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  sewing  threads.  But  now 
another  problem,  concerning  the  ten¬ 
sile  strength  of  a  stitching  effect,  be¬ 
comes  important.  This  has  to  do  with 
fagot  stitching. 

True  fagoting  is  the  systematic  sepa¬ 
ration  of  fabric  yarns  to  produce  an 
open  weave  pattern.  Fagot  stitching  is 
the  joining  of  two  separate  sections  of 
fabric  with  parallel  stitches  of  yam 
thread.  The  best  work  is  done  byjl 
hand.  Machine  fagoting  can  result  in 
a  pidling  of  the  fabric  yarn  if  the 
weave  is  coarse  or  the  stitching  im¬ 
properly  done.  Often  the  rows  of 
fagot  stitching  run  parallel  to  the 
waist  for  the  full  width  of  a  dress. 
With  the  full  weight  of  the  dress  on 
the  stitching,  it  is  important  that  this 
effect  be  well  constructed. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  fancy 
stitching  effects  introduce  certain 
problems  of  pressing  or  refinishing 
that  require  special  handling  and 
equipment.  Although  the  other  prob¬ 
lems  involved  are  not  numerous  and 
for  the  most  part  may  be  controlled  by 
special  precautions,  any  garment  hav¬ 
ing  stitching  details  should  be  given 
the  extra  care  required  for  satisfactory 
service. 

May,  1955  j 
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